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ON THE BAD POLICY OF ALLOWING THE IMPORTATION 
OF GERMAN AND RUSSIAN LINENS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


From various accounts received by the last four West India 
packets, it appears there is no sale either for British linens, or for 
those cotton goods made in imitation of German linens. It is well 
known to what advantage those kind of goods sold in 1803, and at the 
commencement of 1809; but for the last six months it has not been 
possible to dispose of such articles, even at a considerable loss, The 
cause of this stagnation is the immense quantity of German and Russia 
Jinens imported to the colonies by the way of England.» Concurrent 
accounts confirm, that foreign linens, to the amount of several millions, 
have been imported to the British settlements ; when you ‘add to this; 
the great quantities shipped from England to South America, Gibral- 
tar, &e. the loss of the British manufacturer by this trade is incalcu- 
lable. 

It may more surprise you to be informed that the whole of this trade 
is in the hands of foreigners, under the controul of the enemy, by 
whom thé goods are consigned to their agents here, with orders to ex~ 
port them to other agents abroad. All this is done without any in- 
crease of revenue to this country, becagse white linens are bonded 
for exportation free of duty, and the duties charged on coloured liners 
are (2) per cent. excepted) returned when exported to our colonies. 
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Should this trade be continued for any time, it will ruin the British 
manufacturers ; as it is a notoious fact that German and Russia linens 
are preferred, particularly by the Spaniards and other inhabitants of 
the New World, especially when obtained at an inferior price. East 
India peace-goods have also suffered: by this importation, During the 
period in which foreign lineus were not imported, East India goods 
rose considerably, but are now much on the decline in value. 

The whole of this might be remedied by imposing a duty on the ex- 
portation of foreign linens from Great Britain, equal to one-half or 
one-third of the home consumption duty, and to place colovred foreign 
linens on the same footing, or by diminishing the present drawback to 
one-half or one-third. Such a process must produce the double pur- 
poses to increase the revenue of this coumtry, and to augment the con- 
sumption of British linens and cotton goods. ‘This measure would be 
more effectual, should the present bounty be extended to white cotton 
goods. It is difficult to say why such a bounty is paid on the export- 
ation ¢f white linens, dyed and printed calicoes, and withheld from 
white cotton goods. 

Before I conclude I sill just remark, that it cannot be objected by 
the promoters of this transit trade, that colonial produce is exported 
in exchange for foreign linens, ‘The reverse is the fact ; such goods 
are generally paid for either in cash or in bills of exchange, which ie 
the principal cause of the late depression in the course of exchange 
between England and the north of Europe. 

P, S. It has indeed been reported within the last five months, that 
no additional licences would be granted to import foreign linens ; whe- 
ther the rumour is founded or otherwise I do not pretend to determine. 
But it is a fact that more foreign linens have been imported within 
that period, than from Sept. 1807, to Feb, 1809; and that a great 
many American vessels, principally loaded with linens, lay in the ports 
of Holstein destined for England. In addition to which, a vast quan- 
tity of linens are known to be shipped for England on board the nu- 
merous vessels now detained in the Baltic. 











FOR THE TRADESMS‘N, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 





SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FERDINAND VON SCHILL, 


Ferpixanp Von Schill, the youngest of four sons, was born in 
1773, at Sothoff, an estate which then belonged to bis father, and ts 
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siiuated near Rosenberg, in Upper Silesia. His father, who is still 
living, and upwards of eighty years of age, was originally a the Aus- 
trian service, which he afterwards exchanged for the Saxon; and on 
the taking of the Saxon army at the commencement of the seven years’ 
war, he raised a corps of partizans, which executed some important 
enterprizes, and rendered itself particularly formidable to the corps of 
Turks, which the duke of Breuswick bad at that time organized. On 
the breaking out of the war respecting the Bavarian succession, he en- 
tered, in consequence of an invitation te that purpose, into the Prussian 
serv.ce; but, from the short duration of hos¢lities, he had no oppor- 
tunity of signalizing himself 

Young Schill was destined, from his easliest infancy for his father’s 
profession, and at the age of six years entered the corps ef cadets, In 
1789, he was made cornet in Schimatelpfenning’s hussars, and was 
the year following removed to the queen’s dragoons, He was not 
pleased with the petty service in the garrison, and he could not pre- 
vail upon himself to pay such attention to trifles as he saw his comrades 
do. It is well known that, in the German armies, there were numbers 
of officers who considered it the most important duty of a soldier to 
keep his hair in proper trim, and his buttons highly polished, Men 
of this description doubtfully shook their heads respecting young Schill, 
or even went. so far as to deny that he bad any military talents, Some, 
at the present day, when informed of his recent exploits, have been 
heard to exclaim, “Good God! who could ever have supposed that 
Schill would become such a man!’—Schill was meanwhile forming 
plans for futurity, ayd his ever active mind panted for opportunities 
to distinguish himself, especially as the strict subordination which af- 
fords the young officer: but little scope for the exertion of superior 
powers, must have been to him a species of restraint that prevented 
him from following the impulse of his nature; which, however, ac- 
quired from bis very opposition increased strength and energy. Giv- 
ing himself ap to his own way of thinking, he is said to have avoided 
as much as possible the society of his comrades, which occasioned 
disputes that always ended in duels, He was a principal in 22 of 
these affairs, in five of which he was wounded. 

At the commencement of hostilities between France and Prussia in 
1806, Schill was sub-lieutenant. On the disastrous lath of Octo- 
ber, he was stationed with a piquet at Eckartsberg. Here he was 
surrounded by the enemy, and summoned to surrender, which he 
refused, The French rushed upon him from all sides, and he received 
20 severe a wound ou his head as to deprive him of sense. He must in- 
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fallibly have been killed, had not his horse saved him by springing 
aside. His comrades afterwards found him without signs of life upon 
the ground ; they took care of him, bound up his wounds, and in this 
state conveyed him to Magdeburg. In this helpless situation he was 
received by M. Berr, a teacher of the French language, who, with his 
wife, nursed him with the utmost. philanthrophy. He bad made no 
great progress in his recovery, when he learned that Magdeburg was 
on the point of surrendering to the enemy. Nothing was now capable 
of detaining him in that city; regardless of his wounds, and faithful 
to his sovereign, even to death itself, he hastened to Colberg, where 
he arrived in the most violent fever. 

No sooner had he recovered than he manifested the most ardent de- 
sire to be actively employed in the service of his country. Before this 
wish was gratified, he had great obstacles to surmount—obstacles 
thrown in his way by envy, mis'rust, and mean jealousy. He pro- 
posed to make excursions about the fortress ; but the number of men 
placed at his disposal was so small as to indicate a wish to get rid of, 
rather than to support him. He, nevertheless, took several military 
chests and magazines, which were in the neighbouring towns, and by 
his stratagems kept off the enemy for a considerable time from the 
fortress, 

An affair which he bad at Gulzow, a small place situated to the 
south of Kamin, near the Frische Haff, with a far superior number of 
the enemy, was particularly brilliant. He was in hopes of surprizing 
the French, but his approach had been betrayed. On his arrival in 
the night before Gulzow he found sixty men belonging to the troops of 
Baden drawn up with artillery to receive him. Schill had no more 
than ten foot soldiers, and six cuirassiers. The former he posted in 
the church-yard in order of battle, and with the latter he galloped to 
the opposite side of the town, in which were sixty of the enemy’s horse, 
totally unprepared for an attack, and consequently in great disorder. 
Schill boldly charged them, and at the first onset was fortunate 
enough to kill their commander. With a voice of thunder he then cried 
out, “ Cossacks, push on!” and to this presence of mind alone was in- 
debted for the victory. ‘The enemy’s cavalry having lost their leader, 
and conceiving that a much stronger corps was advancing against them, 
fled with precipitation, and Schill thus gained time to drive out the in- 
fantry likewise, and to render his victory complete. People could 
scarcely believe their eyes, when they saw him return with his little 
corps, bringing thirty-three prisoners whom he had taken at Gulzow. 

This achievement procured the valiant Schill the favour of his so- 
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vereign in a high degree, He rewarded him with the Order of Merit, 
which never more deservedly ‘decorated the breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the horses, cattle, and arms from the en- 
virons of Colberg, and to convey them into the fortress; to elude the 
vigilance of the enemy, to cut off his convoys, to take his military 
chests, and to harass him in every possible way. His name became 
feared and respected by the troops of France, and of the Rhenish con- 
federacy. Numerous detachments were sent out tc take him, but he 
contrived matters so well that all their endeavours proved ineffectual. 

The success which attended all his enterprizes, the talents which he 
displayed on every o¢casion, the marks of respect that were shewn him 
by the king, at length procured him greater consideration at Colberg. 
His advice was asked, and he was entrusted with more important com- 
mands, Flattering as this must have been to’ him, he still wished to 
be at the head of a corps of his own, that he might no longer be oblig- . 
ed to receive orders from men who were incapable of entering into his 
ideas, but be more at liberty to follow the impulses of his own genius. 
But if he would lead a corps, it was necessary he should first raise one. 
Schill was not a man to be deterred by difficulties and impediments ; 
scarcely had he formed the idea before he seriously set about putting it 
in execution. Fortune favoured him as usual in this undertaking : 
having one night surprised the town of Massow, in Pomerania, le 
there made prisoners three colonels and some soldiers, and took a mi- 
litary chest, containing ten thousand crowns. 

This booty, having previously obtained the sanction of his sovereign, 
he employed in executing his favourite design, The dispersion of the 
greatest part of the Prussian army, in consequence of which, many of 
the soldiers were wandering about without subsistence, and the gene- 
ral distress occasioned by the war, procured him plenty of followers ; 
and the idea of serving under Schill, whose name was not pronounced 
but with admiration, was equally flattering to a patriotic and military 
spirit. Schill devoted his whole attention to the organization of this 
corps, which was alike distinguished for courage and intrepidity in dan- 
ger, perseverance under difficulties, and implicit obedience to their 
leader, resulting from love to his person and respect for his merits. His 
exploits with these brave fellows have excited universal astonishment. 
He hung upon the rear of the Frencli army, which he harassed inces- 
santly. He took a park of artillery of 40 pieces of canuon, and up- 
wards of 20,000 muskets, set 9,0CO Russians at liberty, and made 
Marshal Victor prisoner, For the latter, Prince Augustus, at that 
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time a prisoner of war in France, was exchanged, and thus enabled to 


return to the bosom of his family. 

Schill likewise took from Buonaparte seven fine Arabian horses, pre- 
sented to him by the Grand Szignior, Lpraged at this loss, Buona- 
parte set a price of 100 Napoleon’s d’or on Schill’s head. Schill gave 
himself little concern about the menaces of the French Emperor, on 
whose head he in his turn set a price, and to shew him how low he 
valued him, he offered but a very small sum. Buonaparte, who was 
very fond of his horses, sent to demand them of Schill, promising to 


pay him what they were worth, He sent a letter to him on the sub- 


ject, addressed au Capitaine des Brigands, Sclill. ‘The latter replied, 


that he was willing to send him back his horses, if he would replace 
on the Brandenberg gate at Berlin, the triumphal car of which he had 
rubbed it; but as to money, he had no occasion for any, as he should 
always find sufficient in {he military chests of the French army, which 
he was sure of taking. ‘This letter to Buonaparte he addressed as fol- 
lows: Au Colonel de tous les Brigands, mon honorable frere, Napoleon. 

Buenaparte, who was grown a great epicure, was continually send« 
ing out courers to buy up whatever was most rare and delicate for 
table. Schill found means to intercept these provisions, and took the 
greater pleasure in regailing himself with them, on account of the dis- 
appointment which Buonaparte would experience. 

Iu February 1807, the king promoted Schill to the rank of captain. 
In the April following, he repaired to Swedish Pomerania, to prepare the 
way for a corps of Prussians under Blucher, which had landed at Stral- 
sund, and was joimed by part of Schill’s cavalry. Meanwhile the 
peace concluded at Tilsit frustrated the object of this expedition. On 
his return, Scnill was appointed Major: and as a mark of public gra- 
titude, his corps, which was not disbanded, was permitted to bear his 
name, as well as that of the province in which it was stationed. It is 
impossible to describe the enthusiasm with which the hero, whose mo- 
desty was equalled only by his merits, was received at Berlin, whither 
he proceeded with the gurrison of Colberg on the departure of the 
French. The inhabitants of the metropolis vied with each other in 
paying bim a public tribute of esteem and admiration. 

On the conclusion of the peace, the king of Prussia formed out of 
Schill’s cavalry the second regiment of Brandenburg hussars, which 
was placed in garrison at Berlin. Here the major remained till the 
commencement of the late campain against Austria, which again open- 
ed a field for the display of his extraordinary talents. We know not 
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the precise nature of the object which he had in view in his subsequent 


operations, nor how far his conduct was sanctioned by his sovereign ; 


but from what he actually accomplished, there séems little doubt that, 
had fortune spared his life, the north of Germany might, by his spi- 
rited example, have been encouraged to throw off the French yoke, 
and the whole continent might at this moment have exhibited a very 
different aspect from what it at present wears. 

Under the pretext of exercising his men, Schill left Berlin with 450 
of his hussars on the 28th of April, 1809. After the usual evolutions, 
he thns addressed them :—“ Fellow soldiers, we are already on our 
march to avenge our good king, his allies, our country, and every one 
of us, for the cruelties of the French. There is not an individual 
among our number but what is ready to sacrifice his life for the good 
cause.” The soldiers agreed to follow their commander, who, com- 
mencing hostilities as soon as he had passed the Prussian frontiers, 
took four officers, 350 soldiers, four pieces of cannon, and two pair of 
colours, and killed with his own hand the French general, Vautier. 
Nine officers and 600 men were left on the field of battle. Schill, on 
his side, lost six of his bravest officers, and 100 men. This action was 
fought at ‘Todendorf, near Magdeburg, on the opposite bank of the 
Elbe. 

A body of 500 men, both cavalry and infantry, secretly followed 
him from Berlin. With this reinforcement he made himself master ot 
the little fortress of Domitz, in Mecklenburg, took SCO prisoners at 
Damgarten, on the frontiers of Swedish Pomerania, and killed 120 
more. Jle put in requisition all the funds belonging to Jerome Buo- 
naparte, and advanced with such rapidity to Stralsund as to surprise 
that important place. On taking that city, he cut to pieces a French 
colonel, several officers, and 80 men, for firing on him and his troops 
after they had surrendered at discretion. At Stralsund he found 450 
pieces of cannon, 2nd 2700 quintals of powder: and being thus sup- 
plied with ammunition, he iminediately set 2000 peasants to work at 
the fortifications of the town, 

A considerable force of Dutch and Danish troops was meanwhile ad- 
vaneing to regain Stralsund. Schill’s corps now amounted to $200 men, 
including 1500 Pomeranian militia, who had been Compelled to join it. 
the combined Dutch and Danes, amounting to 10,000 infantry and 
1000 cavalry, with 30 pieces of cannon, were commanded by General 
‘iratien, who had under him the Danish gencral, Ewald. The Danes 
arrived by water under the British flag, which deceived the major, 
who, having sent one of his officers to Weligoland, Wwhenee he tad vol 
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yet returned, mistook them for British troops. On the 3Ist of May, 
the enemy advanced to the assault. Twice did the Dutch appear at 
the gate of Triebsee, and twice at the Kniper gate, with bayonets fix. 
ed in order to force them, They at length accomplished their purpose, 
with the logs of a great number of men, and Schill killed six with his 
own hand. As soon as the enemy entered the town, a general mas- 
sacre commenced ; it continued four hours, when the major was shot 
through the head by a Dutch soldier. The gate of Franken was still 
occupied by his men, General Gratien ordered the massacre to cease, 
and it was agreed, that if two of Schill’s officers, Captain Rochow and 
another, should satisfy themselves respecting the death of their leader, 
the remainder of his corps should retire into Prussia. The major’s 
body having been shewn to these officers, they fulfilled their agree- 
ment the same night, and retired with their arms and baggage. The 
head of the hero being ;reviously cut off to be sent to Jerome Buona- 
parte, his corpse was interred in the night of the first of June. 

In this desperate conflict the enemy lost the general of division, Cart- 
teret, Colonels Barneburgh and Cisier, besides 1§ other officers, and 
$00 men killed; and 12 officers, and 600 men wounded. Schill’s corps 
lost its brave commander, six officers, and 400 men killed; five officers, 
and 300 men wounded ; and 11 officers, and 500 men taken prisoners. 
These 11 officers and a great number of privates were shot by the orders 
of Buonaparte. 

Captain Rochow and several of Schill’s officers, who survived and 


escaped, are now in the British service. 





REPLY TO ADVICE TO APPRENTICES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, March 28, 1810. 


Anoxe the many advantages of a periodical publication this is 
not the least, that it facilitates discussion; and though it is by no 
means advisuble to encourage a Jogomachy, yet a temperate and re 
strained argument may sometimes be productive of real good. 

With this apology, permit me to notice what appears to me, asa 
tradesman, a very heterodox position in your useful work for January 
last, page 9, by the “ Advice to Apprentices,” &c. 

I will not occupy your page in transcribing the whole, but Lope 1 
sha!} not be found perverting the write:’s meaning in stating, that he 
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not only “‘ advises the apprentice to form an acquaintance with, and 
seek the friendship of his master’s customers, with a view to his own 
interest on Commencing business for himself,” but also that he consi- 
ders it the duty (and appeals to the conscience) of the master to pro- 
mote such endeavours in the apprentice with his recommendations. 

In most instances, very little more is necessary to refute an absur- 
dity than merely to state it in plain language and dismiss it. Its ab- 
surdity prevents its mischievous tendency; but that is not the case 
here. We have a man of observation, and some knowledge of the com- 
mercial world, gravely teaching a lad that it is his master’s duty, not 
merely to teach him how to manage and conduct a trade, but also to 
furnish him with materials out of his own stock in trade to begiu 
with !!—Your correspondent may possibly startle at this sentence ; but J 
leave it to him to draw the line between my representation and his own. 

My customers (not chance customers; the adviser reckons them as 
nothing)—my regular customers are attached to me by the quality of 
my wares, the mode in which I conduct my business, and my general 
demeanour as a tradesman. If my apprentices choose to imitate what 
they have observed in me, respecting the two last, and adhere strictly 
to my plan in the first, the probability is that their success in the 
world will be similar to my own. And when they leave me, my con- 
science, in answer to the adviser’s appeal, fully acquits me, in having 
discharged my duty to them—in having performed my promise to 
teach them the art and mystery of my trade, as it respects ‘the first ; 
and in having set them a good example, in the two last ; though I 
shall use all honourable endeavours to prevent them from lessening my 
trade, by carrying away a single regular customer. 

I am well aware, that an apprentice who conducts himself faithfully 
and honourably during his servitude, will attract the esteem, not only 
of his master, but also of his master’s customers, who have the best 
opportunities of estimating his moral worth, and that he will meet with 
encouragement from some of them; but that he should expect as his 
due, that his master should say to a customer,—“ Sir, this young 
man has fulfilled his time with me, and I now hope you will transfer 
tohim those favours you used to indulge me with,” is absurdity in 
the abstract. 

I will venture upon this subject a little further, though in full ex- 
pectation of being anathematised by the adviser :—When I take an ap- 
prentice, I engage to instruct him in the art and mystery of my busi- 
ness, as it is usually carried on. Suppose I'am a common brewer :— 
Well, I faithfully perform my engagement, and he is, at the expira- 
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tion of his term, as well qualified as any in the trade to conduct it with 
advantage to himeelf. 

But I have a method peculiar .to myself of flavouring ale (bottled 
ale), which is in great request, for which I have a great demand, and 
which is very profitable. This secret | keep to myself—I will not im- 
part to my apprentice—it forms no part of our agreement—it is en- 
tirely distinet from the regular business for which he gave me a pre- 
mium, and gives me his service to be instructed in—it is property. 

I should be glad to see a clear, yet concise, delineation of the reci- 
procal duties of master and apprentice in your work. Ido not mean 
legal, but moral duties. I fear they are sadly neglected by the tor- 
mer. It is an awful responsibility a man lays himself under when he 
undertakes the care of another man’s son, during that critical period 
in which his character and turn of mind fixes for life. 

lam yours, &c. 
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ACCOUNT OF PERUVIAN BARK. 


Ir is not certain how the qualities and use of this remarkable bark 
came first to be known, but it is the common opinion, that, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, it was used by the Indians in the cure of in- 
termitting fevers and agues, which are frequent in the damp parts of 
Peru. According to Spanish accounts, however, the virtues of the 
Peruvian bark were discovered in the following manner ;— 

The tree which produces this noble specific grows in the inland parts 
of Peru, on the mountains of Loxa, It is also called Quinguina Chin- 
cona, that is, fever wood. It is a pretty tall tree, and -has a trunk ra- 
ther bigger than a man’s thigh, tapering from the root upwards, and 
free from branches till near the top. The bark is of a blackish colour 
on the outside, and sometimes mixed with white spots, from whence 
commonly grows a kind of moss, which the Spaniards call barbas. 

Near the town of Loxa, says our correspondent, was a lake sur- 
rounded with Chincona trees, which being blown down, or accidentally 
thrown into the lake, communicated a bitter taste to the water, so that 
the inhabitants, who used to drink it, could no longer use it; but a 
certain Indian, who had a violent fever upon him, and consequently 
an intense thirst, finding no other water, was forced to drink of this, 
by which he was perfectly cured, He related this circumstance to 
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some of his neighbours, aud several persons afflicted with fevers made 
the same experiment with the same success. Upon this they set them- 
selves to discover what had given this febrifugous quality to the water 
of the lake, and found, in the first place, that a great number of trees 
had fallen into it; and secondly, that, asin a course of years, these 
trees being rotted in the water it lost its bitter taste, and at the same 
time its virtue, whence they concluded that its quality was owing to 
the trees. They then infused all the parts of these trees in water, and 
found that their whole efficacy resided in the bark. 

This medicine, however, remained a secret to the Spaniards till the 
year 1640, when it was discovered by a soldier, who by its means had 
the good fortune to cure the vice-queen of Peru of an intermitting fe- 
ver, which had baffled the skill of her physicians. From this time, the 
Spaniards began to use it with wonderful success; and in the year 
1649, father De Lugo, a Jesuit, then procurator-general of his order, 
and afterwards cardinal, brought it to Rome, upon which the society 
of Jesuits soon raised its reputation in Europe, and got a great deal of 
money in a short time, selling it for more than its weight in gold, 
and never parting with it but in powder, in order to disguise it the 
better. At this juncture, the physicians were divided with respect to 
the Peruvian bark, some looking on it as a divine medicine, whilst 
others believed it dangerous, and even fatal in many cases ; but its re- 
putation suffered only through ignorance in the manner of preparing 
and prescribing it. For, about the year 1679, Mr. Talbot, an Eng- 
lish physician, brought it into vogue by the great number of cures he 
wrought about the court and city of Paris with the powder prepared 
after his manner ; the secret whereof was afterwards made public by 
the munificence of Louis IV. who rewarded Talbot for the communi- 
cation with five thousand crowns. , The reputation, indeed, which this 
medicine has universally obtained, has been chiefly owing to the judi- 
cious and succcessful experiments made by our English physicians. 





QUERY ON THE MAKING OF WHITE SPRUCE BEER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


| SHALL feel obliged if any of your intelligent correspondents will 


favour me with the mode of making white spruce beer. 1 know it is @ 
3E2 
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chymical process, that discharges the colouring matter after fomenta- 
tion. Any hints respecting which, will oblige an old correspondent. 

, S. Y. X. 





PLAN FOR PREVENTING OR SUPPRESSING FIRES. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


As your work has for its object the general diffusion of every thing 
that may be conducive of benefit, particularly to the trading, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing part of this kingdom, which forms such 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of all our principal towns, and 
amongst whom fires are so much to be dreaded, I think the following 
plan, recently laid down for the preventing and suppressing of fires, 
deserves a place in your Magazine ; that, if it is practicable, the means 
may be given to those who are inclined to try the same, as an anti- 
dote against that much dreaded calamity. 

Suppose a building to be nominally divided into convenient sections, 
each capable of being and actually attended to by one watchman. A 
small chamber or any other space in addition to and distinct from 
those, in a proper situation, should be occupied by a person to direct 
or check these watchmen, The direction may be exercised ordinarily 
without leaving this chamber, in the following manner: Let there be 
one clock for each watch, of a certain construction (which is at pre- 
sent partially in use, and proved to accomplish purposes similar to the 
object of the present paper), fixed in the chamber of the director of 
the watchmen, each clock communicating with the section of its pro- 
per watchman by cranks or wires, or otherwise, in such manner, that 
by pulling the wire he shall be able to affect a visible alteration in the 
clock, at a precise moment, as agreed upon, conformably with the con- 
struction of the clock, but not any other moment. This clock shews 
the usual division of time, and has also a revolving frame, in which 
pins are placed in sockets, capable of being pressed down at particular 
times, only as above stated. Thus, by the use ef this clock, a watch- 
man’s vigilance or neglect may be proved by the evidence of the clock 
itself. Suppose, for example, this clock to be so constructed that a 
pin shall be pressed down every quarter of an hour; and the proof of 
its being done shall rest with the director of the watchmen, in the first 
instance simply by looking at the clock every quarter of an hour ; it is 
evident that the neglect of a watchman cannot exist longer than thir 
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space of time, provided the director does not fail also in his duty. 
This man should himself be watched with the most scrupulous suspi- 
cion, and detected in his own failure in the same manner as he should 
detect the failure of the watchmen, that is by the proof of a clock on 
the same principle as the above, placed on the outside of the building, 
and under the absolute examination of the police, or any other super- 
intendance satisfactory to those most interested. 

If the director be correct, instant alarm would be led to the section 
of any watchman whose duty should appear to be neglected; and if 
the director be incorrect, the alarm would be ulterier, and as active as 
in the case of positive danger. It may be thought difficult for one man 
toexamine many clocks at the same moment ; if it should be found so, 
each clock might be set differently, and every watchman have a clock 
in his section set by his proper clock in the director’s chamber. 

Hence, in case of fire, a discovery would not only soon take place, 
but personal assistance would be on the spot, and with proper access 
to water at all times secured, with the best means of applying it, an 
increase of the first evil would almost certainly be prevented until ad- 
ditional assistance could be procured; and alarm bells, or other sig- 
nals, by the sound or character of which the particular building might 
be made known to firemen, could, if necessary, be instantly sounded 
or displayed, and a constant influx of proper persons would take place 
in the very infancy of danger. 

J. J. 


We grant a ready insertion of our correspondent’s paper, mm which there 
is much ingenuity ; but it is on a principle that does not admit of being 
generally, and we fear not even partially adopted ; and the only situation, 
in our opinion, where it could be used to advantage, appears ta us to be at 
our national theatres —Epit, 











FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


METHOD OF FABRICATING ARTIFICIAL STONE, AS EM- 
PLOYED IN THE VICINITY OF DUNKIRK, 


From the Annales de Chimie, by M. Bertrand. 


Tue materials employed for this purpose are the ruins of the cita- 
del, consisting of bricks, lime, and sand. These are broken to pieces 
by means of a-mill formed of two stone wheels, follewing each other, 
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and drawn by a horse; water is added, and the matter when well 
ground is reddish; this is put into a trough, and kept soft by means 





of water, 
When the trough is full, some lime is burned and slacked, by leav- 


ing it exposed to the air, and chis is mixed in the proportion of one- 
cighth with the cement above. A wooden mould is laid upon the 
stone, and after a thin layer of sand is thrown on the stone, to prevent 
the cement from adhering to it, a layer of cement is poured in, and 
on this a layer of bricks broken into acute angled fragments. Thus 
two other strata are putin, before the last, which is of pure cement. 
The mould being removed, the stones thus formed are lain in heaps to 
dry. The lime being very greedy of water, and quickly becoming solid, 
these stones are not long in forming a hard body fit for building. 

The lime is not very dear, being burned with pit coal; the labour is 
not dear, requiring only one strong man, assisted by two or three boys, 
twelve years old. ‘The materials being from old ruins are cheap, and 
only one horse is employed in this manufactory, which is not the only 
one in the country. I believe others exist in Prussian Poland, where 
these stones are made with much mere success, because fragments of 
basaltes, which are better adapted to form a solid body with lime and 
alumine, are there used. 

The pebbles of Boulogne would be still preferable ; and, I doubt not, 
with these, artificial stones might be made equal to natural stone in 
substance and durability. 








PRICE OF DEALS AT NORWAY. 


W: have been fayoured with the fullowing price of deals at Chris- 
tianna, Moss, and Dramman, in Norway, from a correspondent just 
returned from those places; and we need not point out the value of 
knowing the actual prices of the different articles imported into this 
kingdom from the different foreign markets; which will operate as 
some small check on the exorbitant demands of those factors and 
importers to the consumers, who are generally kept in the dark with 
respect to. the real cost of articles on the continent. 
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White Wood. 
3 in, 13 feet best deals 72 rix dolls. 
70 


11 & 12 ft. seconds 54 
11 and 12 seconds 29 10. 50 
a ee ae 56 
Half dls. best ends 10 
11&12ft. batts. best 54 
ts duns 3150 
1] and 12 seconds 36 

9 and 10...... $2 
11&12battens best 27 


10 and 12 seconds 14 





The breadth of the best deals are from 8} to'9 inches each; the 
breadth of the seconds are in general 8 inches. 

The exchange is reckoned at six rix dollars per pound sterling, at 
three or four months’ sight. 

Freight from 9 to 10/. sterling. 

The load contains 50 cubical feet. 
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FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


EXPEDITIOUS METHOD OF PROPAGATING FRUIT TREES 
IN CHINA, 


From the Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. 25, page 14. 


Tus Chinese, in place of raising fruit trees from seeds or from 
grafts, as is the custom in Europe, have adapted the following method 
of inereasing them. They select a tree of that species which they wish 
to propagate, and fix upon such a branch as will least hurt or disfigure 
the tree by its removal ; round this branch, and as near as they can 
conveniently to its junction with the trunk, they wind a rope made of 
straw, besmeared with cow-dung, until a ball is formed five or six 
times the diameter of the branch. This is intended as a bed into 
which the young roots may shoot. Having performed this part of the 
operation they, immediately under the ball, divide the bark down to 
wood for nearly two-thirds of the circumference of the branch; a 
cocoa nut-shell or small pot is then hung ever the ball with a hole in 
its bottom, so small that water put therein will only fall in drops; by 
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this the rope is constantly kept moist, a circumstance necessary to the 
easy admission of the young roots, and to the supply of nourishment 
to the branch from this new channel. During three sacceeding weeks 
nothing farther is required, except supplying the vessels with .water ; 
at the expiration of that period, one-third of the remaining bark is cut, 
and the former inetsion is carried considerably deeper into the wood, 
as by this time it 1s expected that some roots have struck into the rope, 
and are giving their assistance in support of the branch. 

After a simular period, the operation is repeated, and in about two 
months from the commencement of the process the roots may generally 
be seen intersecting each other on the surface of the ball, which is a 
sign that they are sufficiently advanced to admit of the separation of the 
branch from the tree ; this is best done by sawing it off at the incision, 
care being taken that the rope, which by this time is nearly rotten, 
is not shaken off by the motion; the branch is then planted as a 
young tree, 

It appears probable, that to succeed with this operation in Europe, 
a longer period would be necessary, vegetation being much slower 
in Europe than in India ; but it appears from some trials that have 
actually been made on cherry trees, that an additional month would be 
adequate to make up for the deficiency of climate. 

The advantages to be derived from this method are, that a farther 
growth of three or fuur years is sufficient, when the branches are of 
any considerable size, to bring them to their full bearing state ; where- 
as, even in India, eight or ten years are necessary with most kind of 
fruit trees, if raised from the seed. 

It is asserted by Dr. James Howison, who communicated this paper 
to the Society of Arts, that, when at Prince of Wales’ Island, he had 
an opportunity of seeing this proved by experiment. Sorhe orange 
trees had been raised by a gentleman from seed, sown in 1786, which 
had not borne fruit in 1795, while branches taken ‘off by the Chinese 
mode in 1791, had produced two plentiful crops. 

Whether forest trees might be propagated in Europe in the same 
manner, is a question that must be left to experience to determine ; if 
it should be found practicable, the advantages from it would be great, 
as the infancy of trees would, by this means, be done away, a period 
which, from the slowness of their growth, and the accidents to which 
they are liable, is the most discouraging to planters. 

The adoption of this method, at all events, will be of great use in 
multiplying such plants as are natives of warmer climates, the seeds of 
which do not arrive here at sufficient maturity to render them prolific. 
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Ic lias been also remarked, that such branches of frait trees as were 
undér the operation of abscission during the time of bearing, were more 
laden with fruit than any other part of the tree. It appeared to me 
probable, that’ this arose from a plethora or fulness, occasioned by the 
communication between the trunk and braaches through the descend- 
ing vessels being put off by the division of the bark, while that, by 
the Jigneous circles or ascenditig vessels being deeper seated, it re- 
mains.* The same reasoning accounts for fruit trees producing a 
gicatet crop than usual on being stripped of their léaves, most of the 
iscehiding juices being thrown off by them in perspiration, or expended 
in their nourislment ; for we find that bleedirg trees cease to give out 
their juices afier they hdvé put forth their leaves. It bas been also 
observed; that the roots from a branch under the operation of abscis- 
sion, were dniformly much longer in shooting into the rope when the 
tree was in leaf than the Contrary; hence the spring scason appears 
thost proper for performing this operation. ’ 

It wili seém singular that the Chinése enterfain the same opinion 
that Linnens did respecting the pith of trees being essential to the for- 
mation of the seed. By cutting into the trunk of thé Guava tree be- 
fore it has produced, and making 4 division in the pith, they have ob- 
tained fruit without seéd, 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(Coutinucd from page 140.) 
Asovr five fiitlongs north of the Navigation Bridge, in Great 
Wharles-street, runs the /keneild-streé¢, one of those famous pretorian 
roads which- mark the Romans with conquest and the’ Britons with 
slavery.- By thé time 4 century had elapsed from the firstlanding of 
Julius Cesar in Britain, the victotiows Romans had carried theif arms 
through the southern part of the isle; they therefote endeavoured 
{o seewre the conqueted provinces by opening four roads, wliich should 
each rise in thé shore, cofmmunicate with and cross each cther, form 
different angles, extend over the island sevcral ways, and terminate in 








the opposite sea, 
‘These ere the Watling-street, which rises near Dover, and running 





# ‘The circiimstance attending the Chinese method of propagating fruit trees, ap- 
peats # strong confitmation of Mr. Bennet’s opinigr, that pit i a we}! d% animals 
ave a regular circulation of their fluids. 
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north-west though London, Atherstone, and Salop, to,the neighbour- 
hood of Chester, ends in the Irish Sea. The Foss begins in Devon- 
shire, extends south-east, through Leicestershire, continuing its course 
through Lincolnshire to the verge of the German Ocean, 

These two roads crossing each other at right angles form a figure 
resembling the letter X, whose centre is the high cross whicl divides 
the counties of Warwick and Leicester. 

The Ermine street extends along the southern part of the island, near 
the British Channel; and the Ikeneild-street rises near Southampton, 
extends nearly north, through Winchester, Wallingford, and over the 
Isis, at New Bridge, thence to Burford, crossing the Foss at Stow in 
the Wolds, over Bitford bridge, in Warwickshire, to Alcester, by 
Studley, Ipsley, Beely, &c. and crosses the road from Birmingham 
to Bromsgrove, at Selley Oak, leaving Harborne a mile to the left, 
also the Hales Owen road, a mile west of Birmingham, thence by the 
observatory in Lady-wood Lane, where it enters the parish of Birming- 
ham, crossing the Dudley road at the Sand-pits, along Worstone lane, 
through the Little Poot and Hockley Brook, where it quits the parish, 
thence over Handsworth-heath, entering a little lane on. the right of 
Bristles-lane, and over the river Tame at Offord Mill, directly to 
Sutton Coldfield: it passes the Ridgway, a few yards east of Kings- 
tonding, a little artificial mount, on which Charles I. is said to have 
stood when he harangued the troops he brought out of Shropshire at 
the commencement of the civil wars ; from thence it continues to Rud- 
ley moor, on to Wall, a Roman station, where it meets the Watling- 
street, then crossing the river Trent at Wichnor bridge over Burton 
moor, to the left of the town, thence to Monk’s bridge, on the river 
Dove, along Egginton heath, te the river Derwent, one mile above 
Derby, and finally through Chesterfield, Yorkshire, and Northumber- 
land, terminating on the banks of the Tyne, near Tynemouth. 

The Romans held these roads in great esteem, and were severe in 
their laws for their preservation. 

The manor of Birmingham was heid for many years by the family of 
De Birmiagham, and at length devolved to the crown. The manner 
in which this estate passed into the possession of John Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland, in the year 1537, deserves to be recorded as one 
wf the blackest acts in the anuals of those times. Dudley, the then 
duke of Northumberland, a man of great wealth, unbounded ambition, 
and one of the basest characters of that age, was possessor of Dudley 
‘gastle and the fine estate belonging to it; to this his vast domain he 
wished also to add Birmingham. Edward Birmingham, the then pos- 
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sessor, was therefore privately sounded respecting the disposal of his 
manor ; but as money was pot wanted, and as the place had been the 
honour and residence of his family for many centuries, it was out of 
the reach of purchase. Northumberland was so charmed with its 
beauty, that he was determined to possess it at all eveuts, and the 
manner in which he accomplished his design cannot be paralleled in 
the annals of infamy. 

He accordingly procured two or three raffians of his own temper, 
and rather of mean appearance, to avoid suspicion, to take up their 
quarters for a night or two in Birmingham, and gain secret intelli- 
gence when Edward Birmingham should ride out, and what road ; this 
done, one of them was to keep before the others, but all took care that 
Edward should easily overtake them: upon his arrival at the first close 
the villains joined him, entered into conversation, and all moved so- 
berly together, till they reached the first man, when on a sudden the 
strangers with Edward drew their pistols and robbed their brother vil- 
lain, who no doubt lost a considerable sum, after a decent resistance. 
Fdward, of course, was easily known, apprehended, and committed 
as one of the robbers; the others were not to be found. Edward im- 
mediately saw himself on the verge of destruction, he could only al- 
lege, but not prove his innocence ; all the proof the case could admit 
of was against him. Northumberland, then only Lord L’Isle, hitherte 
had succeeded to his wish; nor was Edward long in suspence: private 
hints were given him that the only way to save his life was to make 
Northumberland his friend, and this probably might be done by re- 
signing to him his manor of Birmingham, with which the unfortunate 
Edward reluctantly complied. 

Northumberland, thinking a common conveyance insufficient, caused 
Edward to yield his estate into the hands of the king, and had interest 
enough in that age of injustice to procure a ratification thertof from a 
weak parliament, by which means he endeavoured to throw the odium 
off his own character and fix it upon theirs, and also procure to him- 
sclf a safer title, 

In the act of assignment there was a reservation of 40/. per annum 
during the lives only of the said Elward and his wife. It appears also, 
by an expression in the act, that the unfortunate Edward was brought 
to trial, and‘found guilty. Thus was innocence suppressed for want 
of support, property was wrested from ‘its lawful owner for want of the 
protection of the law, and a vile minister in a corrupt age carried an 
infamous point through a court of justice and the two houses of ppslias 
tient, and completed his horrid design by the sanction of a tyrant. 
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The place where tradition tells us tiis diabolical transaction happet- 
ed is the middle of Sandy-lane, in the Sutton-road, about two miles 
from the place of Edward’s abode. 

Although by some it may be considered a digression from the history 
of Birmingham, we cannot refrain from. satisfying the curiosity of 
others of our readers in recording the above transaction, to attach 
thereto the deserved end of the villain Northumberland. The old adage, 
that “ property acquired by dishonesty capuot prosper,” is fully veri- 
fied in this instance, and the lordship of Birmingham did not prosper 
with the duke. Though he had, in some degree, the powers of go- 
vernment in his bands, he had also the clamours of the people in his 
ears, and fear seems to have prevented him from acknowledging Bir- 


mingham for his property. Though he exercised every act of owner-- 


thip, yet he suffered the fee-simple to rest in the crown, and upwards. 
of nine years elapsed before he ventured to accept the graut, and which, 
was one of the last acts of Henry’s life ; and seven years afterwards this 
illustrious villain was brought to the block in the first of Queen Mary’s, 
reign, Although a man be guilty of many atrocigus acts that deserve 
death, yet in the hour of distress. humanity demands the tear of com- 
passion ; but the case was otherwise at the execution of John, dyke of. 
Northumberland ; for a woman near the scaffold held forth a bloody 
handkerchief, and exclaimed,—“ Behold, the, blood of the duke of So- 


mereet, shed by your means, and waich cries for vengeance against, 


you.” ‘Then the manor of Birming’ ham reverted to the crawn a second 


time. Soon after this the manor was granted to Thomas Marrow ;- 


and in the possession of the late high bailiff is a bushel-measure cast 
in brass, which has an inscription around it with his name as lord of 
the manor, dated 1604. The lordship appears to have continyed in 
this family pear two hundred years, when male issue faiiug it, became 
the joint property of four co-heirs, by whom it was disposed of to the 
Archer family, 1p 1746. 

This town yet gives title to the present Lord Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, 

The original manor-house, like most buildings of the kind in ancient 
times, was surrounded by a deep moat, situated about sixty yards 
south of the Old Church, and was supplied by a, smal) stream that, 
crosses the road to Bromsgrove, No remains. of the old castle are 
now observable, ‘the spot heing built upon by modern houses ; yet 

within a few years, in one of the out-buildings, was shewn a part of a 
room where ‘the ancient lords kept, their court-leet. 


Nes the place where the small rivulet discharged itself into the 
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moat is another rivulet of the same size, called Pudding-brook, pre- 
ceeding from the town as the other adyanees towards it, producing a 
curiosity seldom met with ; one river running south, and anotber north 
fur half.a mile, and having only a path-road of about three feet asun- 
der. The site of the ancient priery, is pow the square; some small 
remains of the old foundations are yet visible in the cellars of the build- 
ings. The out-houses and pleasure-grounds perhaps occupied the 
whole north-east side of Bull-street, formerly, occupying a space of 
about 14 acres. This building was founded by the house of Birming- 
ham in the early reign of the Norman kings, and called the hospital 
of St. Thomas; and the patronage, of the priery continucd chiefly in 
the head of the Birmingham family. 

It is observed by the historian of Birmingham, ‘thai the commerce. 
and manufactures of this town received eonsiderable assistance from the 
dissolution of the religious houses, in removing great numbers of men,’ 
who laying like a dead weight upon the community, by that nicans 
became very useful members of society,; for when youriger sons could 
no longer find an‘ asylum within the gloomy walls of a convent. they, 
sought a livelihood in trade. Also that it prevented the extinction of 
families ; for, instead of younger branches, becoming the votaries of a 
monastic life they become the votarigs of Hiymen, and benes was de-: 
rived ‘an increase of poulation, 
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FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
ON THE, SPONTANEOUS IGNITION OF CHARCOAL, AND 
EXPLOSION OF GUNPOWDER. 


[ From, the French National Institute, } 


From the many recent explosions of our powder manufactories, 
and from the fatal consequences attendant thereon, any elucidation of 
the causes of these dreadful accidents (which, from the general de- 
struction of all persons within those manufactories at the time when . 
the explosion takes place, is seldom, ifever, accounted for} may furnish 
some assistance as a preventive in future. We therefore'deem the’ 
following paper, as furnished by G. Le Sage to the National Institute 
of France, worthy a place in our work. 

Mr. de Caussigny appears to have been the first who observed that 
charcoak was capable of being set on fire by the’ pressure of mill- 
stones, , 
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M. Robin, commissary of the powder mills of F'ssone, has given an 
artount in the Annales de Chemie, of the spontaneous inflammation of 
charcoal from the black berry bearing alder, that took place in May 
1801, in the box of the boulter into which it had been sifted ; this 
charcoal, made two days before, had been ground in the mill withont 
shewing any signs of ignition, The coarse powder that temained in 
the boulter experienced no alteration. The light undulating flame, un- 
extinguishable by water, that appeared ou the surface of the’ sifted 
charcoal, was of the nature of inflammable gas, which is equally un- 
extinguishable. 

The moisture of the atmosphere, of which fresh made charcoal is 
very greedy, appears to me to have conturred in the development of 
the inflammable gas, and the combustion of the charcoal. _ 

It has been observed that charcoal, powdered, and laid in large 
heaps, heats strongly. Alder charcoal has been seen to take fire in 
the warehouses in which it had been stored. 

About $0 ycars ago, I saw the roof of one of the low wings of the 
mint set on fire by the spontaneous combustion of a large quantity of 
charcoal that had been laid in the garrets. 

M. Maller, commissaty of gunpowder at Pontailler, near Dijon, 
lras seen charcoal take fire under the pestle; he also found that when 
pieces of saltpetre and brimstone wete put into the charcoal mortar, 
the explosion took place between the fifth. and sixth stroke of the pes- 
tles ; the weight of the pestles is 80 lbs, each, half of this belonging to 
the box of rounded bell-metal, in which they terminate ; the pestles 
are raised only one foot, and make 45 strokes in a minute. 

In consequence of the precautions now taken to pound the charcoalg 
brimstone, and saltpetre separately, no explosions have taken place, 
and time is gained in the fabrication, since the paste is made in ¢ight 
hours that formerly required 24. 

Every wooden mortar contains 20 Ibs. of the mixture, to aback two 
pounds of water is added gradually ; the paste is first corned, it is then 
glazed, that is, the corns are rounded by sybjecting them to the rotary 
motion of a barrel, through which an axis passes ; and lastly it is dried 
in the sun, or in a kind of stone. 

Experience has shown that brimstone is not essential to the prepara- 
tion of gunpowder, but that which is made without it falls to powder 
in the air, and will not bear carriage; there is reason to believe that 
the brimstone forms a coat on the surface of the powder, and prevents 
the charcoal from attracting the moisture of the air. 
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The goodness of the powder depends on the excellence of the char- 
coal, and there is but one mode of obtaining this in perfection, which is 
by distillation in close vessels, as practised by the English. . 

The charcoal of our powder manufactories is at present prepared in 
pots, where the wood receives the immediate action of the air, which 
occasions the charcoal to undergo a particular alteration. 

In France, charcoal of alder, poplar, willow, &c. is always used for 
making gunpowder. ‘The intensity of the fire produced by such char- 
coal is less than that from harder wood. The former being more por- 
ous requires more care in charring than the latter, and they cannot be 
said to be in the state of charcoal unless they have been distilled, for 
when prepared by smothering the fire there is always a portion reduc- 
ed to the state of ashes. 

The phenomena of detonation and explosion, which take place simul- 
taneously, arise from different causes ; the detonation is the noise pro- 
duced by the combustion of two parts of inflammable and one of oxi- 
gen gas, 

The explosion or discharge is produced by the water of the nite, 
and that which results from the decomposition of the two gasses, which 
being expanded by the fire occupies fourteen thousand times the space 
it did before, and acts in.the same manner as compressed air, to which 
its elasticity is restored, and the explosive effect of which is produced 
without detonation. 

The inflammation of ganpowder, by means of a spark’, arises from’ 
the ignition of the nitre of brimstone; the inflammable gas is produced 
by the composition of the charcoal, and the oxigen gas arises from 
part of the nitre which is decomposed by the fire. After the explosion 
éf gunpowder we find the inside of the gun-barrel coated with a mix- 
ture of alkaline, sulphurate, and charcoal, not decomposed ; this al- 
kaline mixtute attracts the moisture of the air, and forms a greasy 
coating within the barrel ; if it be loaded in this state, part of the pow 
der adheres to the sides of the barrel, and on discharging the piece 
it catches and produces what is termed Aanging-:fire. The barrel of a 
fowling-piece, therefore, should never be loaded a second day with- 
out cleaning. 
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FOR THE TRADESMAN, Of CUMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
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> METHOD OF SALTING FLOWERS FOR DISTILLATION. 
[Translated fiom the French.) 


Ih Appears that, in general, the usefulness of applying common salt 


to preserve those vegetables which are brought from a distance for the 


use of apothecaries or perfumers, has not been suticiently appretiated. 
M. Rouelle perfumed his labovaiory during the whole of his course of 


chymistry, in the winter of 1775, by distilling the roses he bad salted. 


in the preceding June, The rose-water that he obtained from them, 


formed, by the addition of a little sugar and alkahol, a very pleasant, 


liquor. 
A vessel filled with salted, rcses had been kept tor the last three years 


in the author’s. lavoratory; ‘The perfume of these roses had not lost 
any thing of its agreeableness or of its strength. The salting was per- 
formed iw the following mattner :— 

Take three lbs. of roses, rub them for two or three minutes with one 
pound of'common salt. ‘Lhe flowers being bruised by the friction of the 
grains of salt yield their juice, so that there is immediately formed a 
kind of paste that is not very bulky, and this is to be put by in an 
earthen jar, or in a barrel, until it is filled, by repeating the same pros 
cessyby which means all the roses will be equally salted in a proper 
manner. The vessel is then to be shut up and kept in a cool place un, 
til it is wanted. When it is desired at any leisure time to begin the 
distillation, this aromatic paste is to be put intg tbe body of the still 
along with twice its weight.of water ;, by this means there is no occa+ 
sien to be burried by the season, nor pay any attention to the dis. 
tance, a8 a person at Paris may distil during the winter the aromatic 
vegetables that were salted a long time before in the provinces most 
distant from the capital. 

According to some observers, the distilled. waters obtained in this 
manger are much mare agreeable than the common, and nevertheless 
they yield more essential oil, It may, however, be affirmed, that 
these saltings may be applied to some very useful purposes; for ex- 
ample, if it be true that the distilled waters of some plants cannot be 
preserved from one year to another, notwithstanding they were pre- 
pared with every possible attention, it is equally certain that these 
plants being well salted, need only to be distilled when wanted, and 
may then be ysed, while all theiy medical vistues are in perfection. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF TRON BARGES FOR CANAL 
NAVIGATIONS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


Havine observed in several of your former numbers interesting 
notices of various substitutes, for those articles in requisition for our dif- 
ferent manufactories, which are now become scarce, either through a 
failure in our home produce, or the difficulty of obtaining them from 
the present situation of affairs on the continent; I have admired par- 
ticularly some of them, pointing out an expedient, in some degree, for 
lessening the consumption of our hard wood, 

The failure of our good old British oak, since every succeeding ge- 
neration think of nothing but felling and destroying, instead of plant- 
ing, for the benefit of a succeeding progeny, must strike every think- 
ing mind with a dread of the consequences in future ages, to that bul- 
wark of our trade and commerce, the wooden walls of old England. 
With this impression, any hint, however trifling, that can be the means 
of saving the contents of one oak tree, must be a benefit conferred up- 
on the nation at large; and I beg leave, through the circulation of 
your work, in most of the manufacturing towns, to send you an ac- 
count of what has lately appeared to me a great assistance thereto, and 
which, I believe, is not generally known; but will furnish a very wide 
field for improvement thereon, 

But to be brief:—I have lately observed on the canal at the back of 
Brentford, a barge for the navigation of that canal, entirely made of iron, 
The singularity of this experiment (for I have not heard of its being 
carried into effect elsewhere) led me to make particular inquiry of the 
dimensions and burthen thereof, and I found them to be as under :— 

Feet, In, 
The total length from stem to stern was 50 O 


PEN cacccdeuscscelsntsessuses Eee 
DMD cusccnccebeeces enaocscesce 4 9 
Draught of water when light .....-.. 1 0 
Burthen 45 tons, with a draught of... 3 8 


The total weight of all the iron-work was fifteen tons ; and the work 
was completed at the Brinley works, New Stone bridge, Stafford- 
shire. 
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It appears also from the report of the persons concerned, that barges 
of this description will answer every purpose for which they are in- 
tended, and at a much cheaper rate than those built of timber; and if 
kept properly payed with tar and other materials, so as to keep the water 
and air from corroding the surface of the iron, it will be more dura- 
ble than oak ; and, moreover, has nothing to apprehend from fire. 

The adoption, however, of barges of this description is not meant 
for river navigation, but only for that of canals, where they will not 
meet with impediment from running foul of each other, and thereby 
sustain damage; but when it is considered, the great increase of our 
canals of late years, intersecting every county in various directions, 
and forming a chain of communication with every manufacturing 
town throughout the kingdom, and of course employing a proportionate 
increase of small craft and barges, the adoption of vessels of this 
description could not fail to produce a great saving in the article of 
oak, now so much in demand fer our naval dock yards. 


8. G, 
Uxbridge, 10th March, 1810. 


ON THE EQUALIZATION OF SCOTCH AND ENGLISH MEA- 
SURE; AND ON THE MEASURE OF FLUIDS, AS RE6U- 
LATED BY THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Leeds, March 26, 1810. 


Havinc lately endeavoured, by way of an useful amusement, to 
ascertain the measures by which articles are sold, I beg leave to pro- 
pose the following tables and observations for your Magazine, appre- 
hending they may be found useful to the public, as they contain an 
union of the measures of the north and south of the realm, without any 
inbovation that ] am aware of. I have put down ail the three columns 
of cubic inches, as it may be convenient to know, at one view, the 
contents of the various pints, gallons, &c. contained in the different 
measures, if measured by ale, wine, or dry measure, 
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At Leeds, three bushels are a corfe of coals; and 24 corves equal to 
72 bushels, one waggon, costing 16s, 11d. (bought at the pit or 
the public staith), and weigh, by act of parliament, 45 cwts, often 
one, two, or three cwts. more. In London, coals are sold by bushel, 
36 make a chaldron, equal to half a waggon; the price of which va- 
ries as much as one half; say 5 or 6/. to 10 or 12d, 

Malt.---One quarter of barley (eight bushels) is found to produce 
nine bushels of malt ; on which account, some dealers sell nine bushels 
to the quarter of malt, This is generally the custom in Leeds. 

In brewing---64 gallons of ale to a quarter of malt (eight bushels) is 
one gallon of ale to one of malt ; 96 gailons of ale to a quarter of malt, 
is one gallon and a half to one of malt; 128 gallons of beer to a quar- 
ter of malt, is two gallons to one of malt ; 160 gallons of table-beer to 
a quarter of malt, is two gallons and one quart to one gallon of malt. 

A comb or sack of wheat corn weighs a pack weight (viz. 16 stones, 
of 14 lbs. or two ewts,), or mere, if the grain be of good quality, and 
produces 12 stones or more of flour. 

The Royal College of Physicians of London, in the last edition of 
their Pharmacopoeia, have removed a considerable degree of uncer- 
tainty which prevailed respecting the more minute division of the mea- 
sure of fluids, which allow me to endéayour to explain by the following 
table, premising first, that the method of dividing by drops is so un- 
certain, that the same number of drops dropped two or three times, by 
any process whatever, will never be found even tolerably accurate, either 
as a relative proportion of the pint measure, or of the pound weight; 
whereas the minimometer, carefully used, will be found an invariable 
proportion, and not liable to any greater objection in its use than any 
other measure of fluids: only bearing in mind that it is not a drop 
measure, but a proportion of the pint (the octarius), and the fluid ounce. 
The college take for their standard the exchequer wire measure of the 
realm, which they divide into the octarius or pint, the eighth part of a 
gallon; the fluid ounce, equal the sixteenth part of the octarius; the 
fluid drachm, equal the eighth part of fluid ounce; and the minim, 
equal the 60th part of the fluid drachm, 

In consequence of which uniform subdivision it follows, that for 
every ounce of active ingredient contained in a pint of tincture or other 
fluid medicine, the fluid drachm will be found to contain one-sixteenth 
part of a drachm, and the minim one-sixteenth part of a grain, so that 
sixteen minims will contain equal to one grain of the active ingredient. 
It is for the physician and the prescriber to be accurately acquainted 
with the proportion of the active part of the medicines: he prescribes, 
and a good table of the specific-gravities of the essential oils, and other 
unmixed fluids, will soon render him familiar with the relative pro- 
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portions of the minim, to the pound and ounce weights. Allow me, 
however, to illustrate by a few examples : 

Ist. One minim of water is equal to one grain, apothecaries’ weight, 
within about ten per cent. 

2d. The specific gravity of sulphuric acid is to water as 1850 to 1000, 
Therefore one minim of sulphuric acid, by measure, is equal in weight 
to one minim, and eighty-five hundredths of a minim of water. 

3d. The specific gravity of sulphuric wether is to water as 0,739 is to 
1,000. ‘Therefore one minim of zther is only equal in weight to seven 
hundred and thirty-nine thousandths of a minim of water ; or rather less 
than three quarters of a minim (which is 750 thousandths). 

4th. The tincture of castor, containing one ounce of castor to the pint 
of fluid, and wasting very little in the process, may be taken for an 
example of a tincture in which sixteen minims will contain exactly one 
grain of the active ingredient. 

In remarks of this kind, perhaps daudanum, or the tincture of opium, 
ought not to be overlooked, being a medicine of the most consequence, 
The college having directed ten drachms of crude opium to the pint of 
this tincture, seem to intend that sixteen minims shall contain one 
grain of pure opium ; thus allowing the average of crude opium to con- 
tain one-fifth of impurities. 

After having said so much of the imperfection of dropping by any 
process, it may seein superfluous to recommend it to the apothecary 
and the compounder, always to use the measure where minims and 
JAiuid drachms are prescribed, and never to trust to having learned how 


many drops are equal to so many mmnims. 
























































Mins. eg ee 
60=| 1 Fluid drachm, or a tea-spoonful _ “- 
“120 — « [ 1 Dessert spoonful | 
240 | 4| 2] 1 Table spoonful — | 
480 | 8| 4| 2] 1 Flu ounce 
960, | 16; 38| 4] an l Wine lass 
1920 | 32|161 8| 4]2] 1 Jack : PE a, ap i 
3840 | 64/32|]10|, S| 4)2]1 Jill Tae 
7080) | 128 | 64]52[ i6 ys | 4{/ 2] 1 Prot 
| IN SCOTLAND. | 
4 | Fluid ounces are one Jill —«|- called 1 Jack in E ngland 
me ee 2) 1 Half Mutchkin ‘| called 1 Jill in ditto 
10 | 4{ 2] 3 Matehkm | called 1 Pint in ditto 
$2] 8] $1 2 2 | 1 Chopin | called 1 Quart im ditto 
64-416] 8] - t | 2 al ] a t eh called 4 Gallon in ditto _ 
128 | 32] 16) pe Whe 1 “Gallon in both. 
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FASHIONABLE. ECONOMY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Srrk, 


Ware our ministers find seventy millions of money inadequate to 
the necessities of the state, it is but ordinary prudence to introduce the 
utmost frugality into our domestic arrangements, and under this im- 
pression I have been induced to encourage my children in every pur- 
suit which can alleviate the pressure of the times. 

Fond parents frequently gratify their affection by obtaining, at ex- 
travagant prices, artificial resemblances of their little families, and 
feeling this propensity in common with my neighbours, I indulged the 
laudable inclination of my daughters to study modelling in war, by 
which I was given to understand my drawing-room would shortly rival 
the gallery of Mrs. Salmon, in Fleet-street, only at the expence of a few 
lessons. ‘Their first effort produced a bust of Lord Nelson, who imme- 
diately occupied an elegant glass-case in the centre of my chimney- 
piece ; but after waiting several months for a few companions, whem 
I expected to be selected from my own family, the hero was destined 
to remain in solitude, in consequence of a second application from my 
children, to be permitted to study the art of sculpture. To live in dura- 
ble marble appeared to me certainly preferable to me/ting war, I there- 
fore readily acquiesced, and a month produced a bust of his majesty, 
which I placed upon a pedestal opposite his lordship, trusting my am- 
bition to join such good company would soon be realized, 

Winter approaching, however, I concluded the atmosphere was too 
heavy and dismal to admit of close attention to this nice branch of female 
instruction, and I therefore gave my consent to the more seasonable 
study of ornamental lamps ; which were to decorate my drawing-room, 
and illuminate all other parts of the house in the most fascinating style, 
at a tenth of the expence which tradesmen would charge, besides the 
Pleasure of having my children’s works commented upon by admiring 
friends. A pair of beautiful vases, of Etruscan shape, were conse- 
quently finished and mounted on gilt brackets of the most elaborate 
workmanship, as an excitement to perseverance ; by this time, how- 
ever, the winter was terminated, and walking being expected to be- 
come the fashionable summer amusement, I was persuaded to furnish 
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the girls with tools and implements for the study of shoe-making. I was 
now quite delighted whenever I paid a visit to the school-room, at ob- 
serving each of my children industriously employed upon this expen- 


sive and indispensable article of dress, rejoicing, at the same time, at 
the improvement in the system of education by the introduction of such 
sterling accomplishments. As Christmas approached, I congratulated my- 
self upon the diminution which I should experience in the shoemaker’s 
account, The account arrived; yet no diminution in articles or value 
could my penetration discover; and, upep inquiry, I learned that 
the study of shoe-making spoiled the symmetry of my daughters’ fingers ; 
made them round-shouldered; and that the attitude was both inele- 
gant and injurious. To proceed, the produce of each of their labours 
was one pair of shoes, which had been laid up in silver paper, as me- 
mentos of their skill. And now, Sir, for the information of your 
readers, I will conclade by enumerating the expence of one student in 
modern arts and sciences, Viz. 


12 Lessons in Modelling 
Glase-case for his Lordship 
12 Lessons in Sculpture 
Pedestal for his Majesty.......-.------. ° 
12 Lessons in illuminating 
Brackets for Jamps 
12 Lessons in Shoe-making 
Tools and Implements for ditto 


cscoocoooooon 


N. B. Each of my daughters destroy, upon an average, eight pair of 
shoes annually, which cost them about six shillings per pair, or 
2]. 8s. per annum. 


For which I have to boast of one waxen bust of Lord Nelson (which 
the maid overthrew with the broom), one marble bust of his majesty, 
(the nose of which has been amputated by a battledore), one pair of 
lamps (which give no light), and two pair of shoes (exposed in state in 
silver paper). Yours, good Mr, Editor, 

A Moperw Economast. 


April 10, 1810. 
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NEW PROCESS OF TANNING 


TO TNE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, Bermondsey, 1st March, 1810. 


Havine read in your Magazine, some time since, one of the old 
methods of tanning, I send you the following, as generally practised 
in our neighbourhood, and for which Messrs. Cant and Millar, of 
Scotland, took out a patent in 1804. 

The method made use of for preparing hides and skins by liming, 
hairing, fleshing, and baiting, is the same as that made use of by the 
most experienced tanners, except that in raising the hides intended 
for butts and backs they prefer acids made of rye rather than of vitriol, 
According to their invention they erect a boiler of copper or any other 
metal that does not stain the tan or liquor, which they fill half full of 
ground bark, having filled it up with water, they boil it about 
three hours, till the tanning principle is completely extracted. ‘The 
liquor is then suffered to run off by a cock into pits, where it 
stands to cool. The hides are then put into the liquors, | and 
handled frequently, by taking them out and putting them in again, 
because the liquor is too powerful for them to remain long at a time in 
the first stages of process. ‘They are then to be removed to fresh 
liquors, from time to time, as the old is weakened, until the operation 
is complete. By this method they collect a greater quantity of the 
tanning principle into a small compass, consume less bark, and find 
a great saving of labour and wages. 

Another process is used with hides and skins for dressing or curry. . 
ing after being baited: after they are well washed, they are put into 
a liquor that has been used, from which they are put into other liquors 
stronger and stronger until they are tanned, If leather is required with 
a whiter colour or bloom, a small quantity of the dust of bark is mixed 
with the liquor. By this method hides that have been shaved in the 
baits may be better tanned in two or three weeks, and skins in ten or 
twelve days, than by the usual process in the one case in nine months, 
and in the other in six months. 

” For other operations different modes are prescribed, but the great 
advantage is that derived from extracting the tanning principle, by 
means of boiling ; as business to any extent may be carried on with 
about one-tenth part of the capital employed on the old plan. Besides 
bark, the pateptees make use of oak chips, and oak saw-dust; they 
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have succeeded with the common heath or heather ; and they find that 
the bark of most trees that produce hard wood bas a tanning principle 
in them; but above all, they recommend the young shoots from the 
roots of oak trees, and the superfluous twigs or branches that may be 
lopt off, so as not to injure trees. These, when cut in proper season, 
may be chopped and ground, and boiled with bark, and will produce a 
stronger tanning liquor than very old bark from the trunk of trees that 
have a thick strong crust or rind upon them, and which cannot be got 
off from the bark. These’ substitutes being made use of, will tend to 
Jower the price of bark, which is the most expensive article in the 
manufacture of leather. 








“2 
FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


ON THE DISEASES OF METALLIC ARTISTS, AND METHOD 
OF PREVENTION AND CURE. 


(Continued from page 153.) 


Doane the forging and hammering of ‘iron, the scales which fly 
ol frequently get into the workmens’ eyes, and if not quickly dislodged 


occasion great inflammation aud pain. . ' 

The common methods of removing them are washing the eyes witli 
cold water, or picking them out with a needle, in performing of which 
some of the workmen-of this town (Birmingham) are very dexterous ; 
but those methods sometimes fuil, in which case recourse must be had 
to the magnet, which will frequently succeed, and is then found the 
easiest apd most €xpeditious extracter. 

If any inflammation should remain, the eye-may be washed after- 
wards with a cooling eye-water, made by dissolving fifteen grains of 
white vitriol in half a pint ofjcold water. 

The disorders of grinders of iron, being produced by the particles of 
the stones, and not of the metal, cannot be properly noticed here 3 
but polishers and steel-g-inders, from the great use of emrey and oil, 
are very subject to. indispositions of the stomach and bowels, The 
general symptoms are oppression of the stomach, costiveness, and fre~ 
yvently pain in the bowels; butthey are easily removed by a gentle. 
vomit, giving the next morning some opening physic, and taking plen- 
tifully of broths, &c.: when the pain continues after the purgative, it 
may be romovel by giving oily purging mixtures, with the addition 
ef.a little Jandanum, 
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Of Tin.—The inconveniences which happen to pewterers, enamel- 
lers, and all those that are anywise employed in the melting of tin, 
either by itself or along with other metals, proceed chiefly from the 
particles of arsenic which it contains, and will be more Properly 
noticed amongst the effects of that semi-metal. 

Of Lead.—Lead miners, plumbers, letter-faunders, refiners, + oll 
of cerusse, painters, &c. are subject to a peculiar kind of cholic, cal- 
led the dry belly-ache, which often ends in a palsy of the upper, and 
sometimes of the lower limbs of the body. This disorder, which is 
occasioned by the particles of lead, is marked by the following symp 
toms, é 

The countenance becomes sallow, the appetite fails, with an uneasi- 
ness and sickness at the stomach, and great costiveness ; the pain, | 
which is greatest about the navel and loins, comes on by degrees, in- 
creasing at length to such a violent pitch as to cause frequent vomit- 
ings, and, in many cases, a drawing in of the belly at the nafel, 
where it feels hard, and cannot bear to be pressed. 

Under these circumstances, the first thing to be done is to take some 
camomile tea, so as to provoke vomiting, and thereby clear the sto- 
mach ; after which, twenty drops of laudanum should be swallowed in 
a glass of water, and repeated every two or three hours until the pain 
is abated or sleep brought on, If on waking the pain returns, the 
laudanum draughts must be repeated again in the same manner, By 
pursuing this mode of treatment for three or four days, during which 
time the patient must be supported by broths and other spoon-meats, 
the pain and hardness cf the belly are generally removed, so as to al- 
low of the employment of purging medicines, of which the mildest sort 
~ usually answers best; such as a drachm of ¢ream of tartar, or in its 
place, two drachms of Epsom or Glauber salts, dissolved in a little 
warm water, or senna tea, and taken every (wo hours until the bowels 
are opened. Some recommend for this purpose the oil of recinus, or 
palma christi; half an ounce or six drachms of it may be swallowed 
for a dose, in a glass of peppermint-water ; there being no occasion to 
mix it up, as is commonly directed, with the yolk of an egg. Aa 
much as an ounce of jt at a time has been given to some patients ; but 
in such quantities the stomach is seldom able to retain it. Should the 
pain still return, the laudanum draughts should be again employed, 
and if these are not effectual, opiate glysters should be likewise admi- 
nistered. To obviate the costiveness, which sometimes lasts a long 
time, and whigh, if not carefully removed, brings on a relapse, sume 
gentle = physic must be used daily; such as cream of tartar, 
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senna tea, or the electuary with flour of brimstone, as mentioned 
already in treating of the effects of copper. In order to defend them- 
selves from the bad effects of lead, -all those that are in any manner 
exposed to its daily influence, should eat some fat broth, or bread 
spread thick with butter or lard, before they enter upon their work. 
It is with the same intention that some have recommended a glass of 
sallad oil, with a little brandy, to be taken fasting. In other respects, 
the precautions concerning cleanliness, as noticed under the article 
copper, are equally proper here, 

Of Arsenic.—Many of the ores of silver, and some of those of tin, 
antimony, &c. as has been already shewn in the first part of our book, 
contain a portion of arsenic, to the vapours of which the workmen are 
exposed, during the pounding, roasting, and smelting of those metals, 
The same thing happens likewise in the melting of pewter, enamels, 
and all compound metals, in w ‘ch arsenic is used as an ingredient. 

In which soever of these ways the arsenic fumes come to be applied 
to the human body, they never fail to disorder it to a violent and even 
dangerous degree. When they are not applied in such considerable 
quantity as to prove an immediate poison, they operate so as to under- 
mine the constitation in a slow but effectual manner. 

They seem to act chiefly on the nervous system, inducing a constant 
feverish state, with loss of appetite, sickness, and occasional vomiting, 
and daily wasting away of the flesh. The stomach and bowels are often 
tormented with twitching pains, and there is a general trembling of the 
limbs, with giddiness and headeach ; the breathing is moreover very 
much disturbed, and a distressing asthma is often brought on. Unless 
they are checked in due time, these symptoms go on increasing’ till 
the hectic fever becomes confirmed, and then the patient dies con- 
sumptive. 

For the mitigation or removal of these complain it will be proper to 
take a gentle puke of camomile tea or ipecacuanha, and afterwards 
keep the body open by mild purges, such as senna tea or the electuary 
of brimstone. When there is much costiveness, or any great fullness 
or swelling of the belly, a glyster should be thrown up, ‘a gentle sweat 
should likewise be kept up; by the frequent use of small quantities of 
warm detoction of barley, milk and water, or lintseed tea, and at 
night, especially if there be much pain or twitching of tHe stomach 
or bowels, fifteen or twenty drops of laudanum may be taken in a 
draught of any of the liquids just mentioned. The'warm'bath may 
be also employed with advantage. It will be of great service too to 
take once or twice a day, for some length of time, small doses, such as 

3u2 
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fifteen or twen!y grains of flour of brimstone, mixed up with a little 
milk, A French physician of some eminence has recommended in 
' these cases the liver of sulphur; it may be made up. into pills, and 
given in the dose of four or five grains, with a draught of warm water 
after it. 

The diet should be the same as that prescribed for gilders ; that is, 
consist chiefly of milk. For restoring the strength and completing the 
cure, bitters afd steel medicines should be employed, viz. pills:com- 
posed of a drachm of extract of bark, half a drachm of extract of 
gentian, and fifteen grains of salt of steel, beat up together into twenty 
pills, three to be taken night and morning. Ali that has been said 
under the article mercury, respecting cleanliness and the other means 
of prevention, applies. with equal propriety here. 

Besides the disorders already mentioned, there are some others oc- 
casioned by the vapours of the miner acids and the fumes of char- 
coal; but as those do not depend upon the particles of the metals 
themselves, I shall reserve some observations thereon for a future letter, 
should it be found worthy a place in your Magazine, 


Birmingham, March 1810. ~ Pustico. 


LL h™E ee 
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HISTORY OF COFFEE. 
(Continued from page $05.) | 


Tins shrub has heen long ‘oirodnced aa cultivated i in the island of 
Jamaica, where it grows very luxuriantly, and rises frequently to the 
height of eight or nine feet, spreading its flexile branches to a consi- 
derable distance on every side., ‘It thrives best in,a zich,soil, and cool 
shaded situation, where it cam be duly refreshed with a moderate share 
of moisture; and in such a soil, and situation it generally produces so 
great a quantity of fruit, that the branches cap hardly, sustain the 
weight though bending to, the ground; and you may frequently ob- 
serve the very, trunk to, yield to,the load. The tree, howover, is ob- 
served to grow, and thrive in almost, every soil about the mountains, 
and will frequently, produce great quantities of fruit in the dryest spots, 
Though in Arabia, where this plant is a native, and bad first been 
propagated and brought into use, it is observed to be cultivated be- 
tween the hills; and yet the drought of the place is such that they are 
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frequently obliged to refresh the roots with watery which, as it is often 
wanted in that country, is generally conveyed by gutters or channels 
through evety place. Itvis a general remark in England, and indeed a 
certain one, that the coffee mported from America does not answer so 
well as that of the growth of Arabia ; ‘ner is it owing, as some imagine, 
to any foreign fume or vapours it:might have contracted in the pas- 
sage ; though great care should always be taken to prevent any acqai- 
sition of this nature; for even there, what is commonly used, will neie 
ther parch nor mix like the Turkey coffee ; but this has been hitherte 
owing to. the want of observation, or know-ng the nature of the grain; 
ost people being attentive to the quantity of the pfodace, while the 
qualities are but setdom considered, 

The following observations were made on that plant by Dr. Brown, 
author of the Natural History of Jamaica :-— 

« Ist. New coffee will never parch or mix well, use what art you wills 
this proceeds from the mataral‘clamminess of the juices of the grain, 
which requires a space of time we to its quantity to be 
wholly destroyed. 

“ 24. The smaller the grain, and the less pulp the beiry has, the 
better the coffee, amd the sooner it will parch, mix, and acquire a 
flavour, 

“* 3d. The drier the soil, and the warmer the situation, the better 
the coffee it produces will be, and the sooner it will acquire a flavour. 

“ 4th. The larger and the more éucculent the grain, the worse it 
will be, the more clammy, and the donger in acquiring a flavour. 

“5th. The worst coffeé produced in América will in a course of 
years, not exceeding 10 or 14, be as good, parclrand mix as well, and 
have as highs flavour’ as the best we now have from Turkey; but 
due care should be taken to Keep it'in a dry place, and to preserve it 
properly. 

“ 6th. Small grained coffee, ‘or that which is prododed in a dry 
soil and warm situation, will’ in abolt three years be as good, and 
parch as well, as that which is generally used as the best coffee in the 
coffee-héuses of Lontlon.” 3 

Dr. Brown states, that these are facts foundetl on repeated expéri- 
ments made during his residence in Jatmaica; be alsoobserves, that he 
has examined the Turkey coffee with great care since he came to Eng- 
land, and concluded from the size of the grain, the frequent abortion 
of one of the seeds, and the narrewness of the skin that contains the 
pulp, that the shrub must be greatly stunted in its growth, and from 








hence judges, that whoever endeavours io preduce goed coffee, and 
such as would mellow as soon as that of Arabia, or expect seeds that 
mray have the same flavour, must try what can be produced in the 
lower hills and mountains of the southern part of ‘the island; nay, 
even try what the Savannahs wilt bear ; as among the mountains the 
trees grow and shoot out more luxuriantly. 

Wherever this plant is cultivated it should be plinted 4 at a distance 
proportioned to its growth, for in a dry, gravelly, or mixed soil it sel- 
dom rises above five feet; and may be conveniently planted within 
that distance of each other. But among the mountains of Jamaica, 
where it frequently risés to the height of nine or ten feet, or more, 
it requires a larger scope, and in.such a soil can be hardly planted 
nearer than eight or ten feet from each other. I have, however, fre- 
quently known them crowded in such places, and yet produce a great 
qpantity of fruit. 

The gentlemen of Jamaica imagine that a great deal of the richness 
and flavour of the Turkey coffee depends upon their methods of dry- 
ing it; butthis is an ill grounded notion; for the berries, as well as 
the trees, being naturally stented in growth in most parts of Arabia, 
they have but little pulp, and are very easily dried in that warm cli- 
mate, where a few days sun generally completes the work withogt be- 
ing at the trouble of stripping them of any paris of their more juicy 
coats before-hand. But though I am satisfied the Turkey coffee re- 
ceives no addition from any peculiar method of drying it, I am equal- 
ly convinced, that great quantities of that produced in the woody parts 


‘of Jamaica, where the berries are large and succulent, and the seeds 
_ Jax and clammy, are’ greatly prejudiced by the methods used there ; 


such berries should be undoubtedly stripped of a great part of the 
pulp, and the seeds carried down to the low lands to be dried, and not 
left soaking in their clammy juices to dry but slowly in a damp air, as 
they generally doin many parts of that Island ; but this is no preju- 
dice to the sale of it among the northern purchasers, who generally 
Iook upon the largest and fattest grains as the best ;. nor do they choose 
it by any other mark than the plumpness of the seed and a fresh 
colour, which generally is a blueish pale in new coffee. 

Such as have large coffee-works should be provided with a convenient 
barbakue or platform to dry those seeds more commodiously upon ; and 
perhaps it would be well worth while trying whether sweating would 
destroy any of the clamminess peculiar to the seeds of the larger ber- 
rigs; but these should be always pulped and dried as soon as possible 
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nor is it imagined but the ease and speed whereby they might be dried 
in the low lands would be a sufficient recompence for the trouble of 
carrying them there as they are picked from the trees. 

After the fruit is well dried, it must be husked, and the seeds cleared 
from all the outward coverings, to fit and prepare them for the market. 
Tais is gnerally done in Jamaica by pounding the berries lightly in 
iarge wooden mortars, until, after a long continued labour, both the 
dry pulp and inward membraneous coverings are broke, and tall te 
pieces from the seeds ; the whole is then winnowed,, cleared, -and ex- 
posed afresh to the sun for some days, and then casked for the market. 
But the Arabians, after having dried their coffee sufficiently on matts, 
spread it-on an even floor, and break off the covering by passing a 
large weighty roller, or some heavy wood or stene, to and fro upon its 
and when the husks are well broke in this manner, it is winnowed and 
exposed to the sun anew, until it is very well dried, for otherwise it is 
apt to heat on board ships, by which it loses all its flavour, 

The drink prepared from the seed of this plant is now generally 
used all over Europe, and most parts of Asia and America, and is 
generally esteemed an excellent stomachic and strengthener of the 
nerves, and peculiarly adapted for studious and sedentary people. 

The plants are propagated by the seeds, and to raise them success- 
fully the whole berries should be sown soon after they are gathered 
from the trees; for if they be kept but a short time out of ground 
they are apt to fail; but when the plants rise about five or six inches 
above the earth, if double, as they generally are, they should be se- 
parated, which is done by drawing one or both, parting the roots, and 
planting them again in separate beds. When the young plamts are re- 
moved from a bed, or from under the parent tree, where they gene- 
rally grow in great abundance, great care should be taken not te 
break or injure the roots, and to preserve the earth about them until 
they are replanted ; for if the fibres are exposed to the air and allowed 
to dry, they are very subject to perish; »which is the reason they have 
not this beautiful tree more common in the gardens about the lower 
lands of Jamaiea, where very few transplants of the kind thrive, be- 
ing generally pulled up very bare, the layers laid by commonly for 
thirty or forty hours aflerwards, and they carried a considerable dis- 
tance in the heat of the sun; but such as would have them prosper 
well should be careful to procure plants that are well supplicd with 
mould from their native beds, or to raise thom immediately from the 
seeds. 

The following observation of the culture of coffee in Arabia Felix 
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deserves attention :—In places much exposed to the south they plant 
their coffee trees in ‘regular lines, sheltered by a kind of poplar tree, 
which extends its branches on every side to a greut distance, and af- 
fords a very thick shade. Without such precaution the excessive heat 
of the sun would parch and dry the blossoms, so that they would not 
be succeeded by any fruit. . 

In situations not so much exposed to the'sun this defence is not 
mecessary. 1 

When they perceive the fruit come to maturit} they spread cloths 
under the trees, which they shake, and the ripe fruit drops readily;* 
they afterwards spread the berries upon matts and expose them to the 
sun until they are perfectly dry; after which they break the bark with 
Jarge heavy rollers, itis then again dried in the sun, when it is win- 
nowed with a large fan; for if it is not well cleaned and dried it sells 
for a much lower price. ' J 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE: 
Sir, Chapel-street, April 3, 1810. 













’ Tur constant réading of the Tradesman is the allotment of my Ici- 
sure time, but 1 am frequently interrupted with the insertion of Latin 
quotations; a style which is far from purify of expression, and instead 

* of giving strength, wéight, or explanation to the subject, only the 
more involves it in obscurity, and is an annoyance to the greater part 
of yourreaders: ‘it is not expected’ for the tradesman to devote his 
time to translations, considering the inconvenience arising from the 
neglect of those studies, that have given place to business ; nor is it to 
be suppesed he can covtain in his memory the result of all hislearning. - 
Much less, then, can it be deemed proper to insert foreign languages 
to the improvement of those who have only hada god education in 
the mother tongue ; and for the quantity of your readers j ip this class 
you ean judge with myself, - 
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* This deserves the particular attention of the West India planter, who it appears 
ix accustomed to gather bis cuffee as eon as it turns red, before it chanees ton dark 
red colour, and-begins toshrivel; whereas the Arabians wait for those tokens which 
show the full maturity of the fruit. © Serulk’? vat” 
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For my own part, I shall answer these learned gentlemen from 
emory :— 

*Nec tam aversos, equos Tyria 
Sol jungit ab urbe, 
, itis very wide from my thoughts to suppress these quotations, as 
they are frequently “ multum in parvo,” or comprise the whole in a few 
words ; but they should be accompanied with a translation, as this is, 
‘rom memory ; not for the critic or grammarian, but for the tradesman, 
the manufacturer, and the man of business. Hoping this will meet their 
attention, which will no doubt oblige many of your readers, with 


your’s constantly, 
J. K. G. 








FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR AND ACETOUS 
FERMENTATION, 


[From the French of M. Cadet.— Annales de Chemic.] 


Crymists have not yet shewn which of the proximate principles of 
vegetables are the most apt for acetification, nor in what proportion 
these principles enter into the composition of vinegar. All vegetable 
fermentable substances yield, it is trae, acetous acid, but its strength 
or quality cannot be estimated beforchand, Experiments of this 
kind are easily made, as the acetous fermentation takes place more 
readily in small masses than in large ones, 

Notable differences exist between the vinegar made from different 
substances, but wine vinegar has usually a specific gravity of 1,0135 
to 1,0251; it not only contains acetous acid, but also the sulphate of 
potash and lime (which are probably merely accidental ingredients), 
extractive matter, and the tartarous, citric, malie, and oxalic acids, 
The three iatter acids are, however, frequently wanting, even in very 
good vinegar ; as the most saccharine must yield the best wine, so the 
best wine, as ‘those of Languedoc, Spain, and Italy, yields the strong- 
est xinegar, although too dear for common use. 

It is’ well known that either wine or vinegar may be made from 





We are not s0 ignorant, nor does the sun rise at se great a distance from the 
city, Tyre. : 
VOL, IV, 31 
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sugar; for the English colonists prepare a wine from 250 Ib, of sugar 
(treacle) two muids (barrels) of water, and four pounds of yeast; this 
wine is coloured with litmus, and scented with some essential oil. 

Fabroni has made wine from 864 lbs. of sugar, 24 Ibs. of gum-ara- 
bic, 24 of tartar, three of tartarous acid, 36 of gluten of wheat, and 
1728 quarts of water. 

Parmentier bas made a good Muscadine wine from 216 Ibs. of sugar, 
nine pounds of crystals of tartar, 79 of elder flowers, and 307 of water. 

Jt is, however, of great consequence to know how much vinegar a 
given quantity of sugar would yield, and what proportion of water and 
ferment ought to be added. 

A solution of sygar candy did not ferment until one-fifteenth of its 
weight of ycast was added, and then it fermented readily in the tempe- 
rature of 12 to 20 (68Fahr.) mucoso saccharine matter (treacle) ferments 
of itself, provided it is diluted in a sufficient quantity of water. Solu- 
tion of gum began to become acid very quickly, and its fermentation 
was promoted by yeast. Extractive matter does not ferment, but be- 
comes putrid, Yeast produces na effect, not even upon extract of 
liquorice, which seems to contain a saccharine principle. Starch does 
not ferment by itself; but flour ferments with difficulty indeed ; and 
after three or four days the liquid begins to putrefy, 

Two hundred and eighteen grammes (seven ounces) of flour boiled in 
1713,25 grains (50 ounces) of water, assisted by 15 grains (one-half 
eunce) of ferment, kept working for 24 hours, and produced a# much 
vinegar as salurated 34 grains of potash. 

“The same quantity of starch, boiled with a similar proportion of 
water and ferment, kept working for 35 days, and preduced as much 
vinegar'as saturated 42, 3 grains of potash. Although sugar, assisted 
by yeast, passes from the alkoholic ta the acetous fermentation, yet the 
wixture of alkabol] with water does not ferment, unless extractive mat- 
ter, mucilage, or boiled starch, js added, and the alkohol is not too 
predominant in the mixture, 

Ist. 306 grammes (10 02.) of sugar, 2142 grains (70 oz.) of water, 
and 20, 22 grains (5 drachms 24 grains) of ferment, began to work 
the next day, the fermentation lasted 12 days. It required six grains 
of potash to saturate 122, 5 grains (4 oz.) of this vinegar, marking 6° 
hydr. Eight oynces of the vipegar yielded two drachms of crystals 
lized sugar. 
~ 2d 155 grammes (5 07.) of sugar, 153 grains of alkohol, 2142 grains 
of water, and 20, 22 grains of ferment, began to work the same day ; 
the fefmentation lasted 12 days. It required four grains of ‘potash to 
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saturate 122,5 grains of this winegar, 1° hydr. Eight ounces (245 
grains) of the vinegar yielded 2, 06 grains of sugar; it tasted very weak, 
and yielded alkahol on distillation, with some traces of acetous ether 

3d. 459 grawines (15 oz.) of sugar, 2142 grains of water, and 20,22 
of ferment, began to work the same day; the fermentation lasted 23 
days. It required eight grains of potash to saturate 122,5 grains of 
this vinegar, S° hydr. Eight ounces of the vinegar yielded nearly an 
ounce of sugar. ; 

4th. 306 grammes of sugar, 153 grains of alkohol, 2142 grains of 

water, and 20, 22 grains of ferment, began to work the second day, which 
lasted eight days ; carbonic acid gas was emitted, but the liquor did 
not redden syrup of violets. It yielded 38 grains of weak alkohol per 
quart on distillation. 
_ 5th. 245 grammes (8 02.) of sugar, 61 grains (2 02.) of gum, 2142 
of water, and 20, 22 of ferment, began to woik the first day; the fer- 
mentation lasted 15 days. It required eight grains of potash to satu- 
rate 122,5 grains of this vinegar, 8° hydr. The vinegar was very 
strong, and alkohol being poured into it, a month afterwards precipi- 
tated near 30,5 grains (1 oz.) of mucilage, 

6th, 459 grammes of sugar, 2142 grains of water, and 38 grains 
(1 oz. 2 dr.) of ferment, began to work the first day ; the fermentation 
lasted 10 days, It required eight grains of potash to saturate 122,5 
grains of this vinegar, 6° hydr,; which quantity of vinegar yielded 
eight grains of sugar, which had not fermented. 

From these experiments it may be concluded ; Ist. That the alkohol 
added to the fermenting liquors, although it be partly changed into 
vinegar, cannot be substituted for sugar: 2d. That when the sugar is 
in too great a quantity, part of it does not ferment: 3d. That mucilage 
hastens the fermentation, but, like sugar, the superabundant portion 
remains unaltered ; and, 4th. That too large a proportion of alkohol 
prevents fermentation altogether, 

Many expedients were made to determine the best proportion of in- 
gredients to form vinegar, and the following was found to be the best. 

Ist. Experiment. 245 grammes of sugar, 1713,5 grains of water, 
and 1575 grains (4 drachms 15 qrs. French) of ferment, began to work 
the first day ; the fermentation lasted 12 days, It required 12 graing 
of potash to saturate 122,5 grains of this vinegar, 5° hydr. The vines 
gar was yery strong, agrecably tasted, and did not contain any sugar. 

_ 2d, By diminishing the quantity of water, some of the sugar remains 
undecomposed ; thus 218 grains (7 oz. 1 dr.) of sugar, 857 grains 
(28 oz.) of water, and 15 grains (4 dr.) of ferment, did not begin to 
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work till two days afterwards; the fermentation lasted 21 days, being 
very slow. It required only eight grains of potash to saturate 122, 
grains of this vinegar, 6° hydr. ‘The liquor was still very saccharine, 
and tasted like simple oxymel. 

3d. The following proportions appeared most likely to cause alko- 
hol to be totally converted into vinegar: 108,5 grammes (3 oz. 4 dr. 
$6 grains French) of sugar, the same quantity of alkohol, 857 grains 
of water, and 15 grains of ferment, began to work two days afterwards ; 
the fermentation lasted 17 days. It required 66 decigrammes of pot- 
ash to saturate 12,5 grains of this vinegar, 4° hydr. The liquor had 
a vinous smell, and half the alkohol employed was separated by dis- 
tillation. 

Sugar, therefore, is the essential ingredient in the formation of vine- 
gar; mucilage is partly changed into vinegar, and accelerates the 
fermentation, but disposes the liquor to putrefaction, unless prevented 
by adding alkohol. This last is imperfectly changed into vinegar ; but 
it renders the vitiegar sharp, makes it keep well, and when used for 
infusing aromatic plants, takes up the resirious odoriferous particles. 

Mr. Hebert, of Berlin, pretends to have made vinegar in two months 
from four parts of rectified malt spirits, and 72 of water; but this ex- 
periment did not succeed in France. The vinegar commonly sold’ con- 
tains alkohol, and the first’ portion. that ever comes is alkoholic, M. 
Lowitz has:separated alkohol from vinegar by freezing and subsequent 
distillation from powder of charcoal. The quantity of potash required 
to saturate a given quantity of vinegar, indicates the quantity of acid 
which it contains, and the quantity of acid appears to depend upon 
the quantity of sugar originally contained in the fermented mass, 
Henee taking the first experiment of 245 grains of sugar for the basis 
of the calculation, it appears that the sugar employed in the formation 
of aeetous acid, is to the potash necessary to saturate it as 1,2668 to 
1,0000; from whence there may be calculated the quantity of sugar 
that ought to be added to any weak’ vinegar, in order'to bring it to 
any required strength. The same experiment also shews that 100 
parts of good vinegar are formed from 12;410 of sugar, 0,799 of yeast, 
and 86,791 of water, whence the proportion of yeast to be added may 
be deduced ; and on this foundation an estimate may be made of the 
quantity of saccharine matter contained ina vegetable, when it is so 
enveloped'in other principles, as not to be separable by the orditiary 
mtethods: ‘Phis may be performed by:making a decoction of the plant, 
fermewming the decoction, and assaying the acid with potash. If the: 
decoction reddens bitmus, ‘the exalic, citric, oxalic, “or tarfarous acid: 
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contained in it must be saturated with lime, and the liquor filtrated 
before fermentation. 

Vinegar may be made in all places by properly adjusting the quan- 
tities of saccharine matter, water, and ferment, Excellent vinegar has 
been made from cabbage, with the addition of some brandy and shu- 
mach, Alkohol may be employed ‘in lieu of some of the sugar, pro- 
vided it does not exceed the fourth part of the sugar. But the ridicu- 
lous custom of a dead dog or cat into the working tuns.ought to be 
prohibited. The quantity of sugar that the substance contains ought 
to be previously ascertained by fermenting eight ounces of it with 56 
ounces of water, and half an ounce of yeast or baker’s Jeaven, which 
latter is preferable, because yeast sometimes gives a disagreeable taste 
to the vinegar. The mixture is to be put into a vessel, one half of 
which is to be left empty, and kept io a temperature of 20 degrees 
(68° Fahr.) for 25 or 30 days, being stirred morning and evening, 
‘The strength of the vinegar then obtained being ascertained by adding 
potash, it will be easy to calculate how much saccharine matter must 
be added to form vinegar of the required strength. 

In large manufactories it is best to employ small barrels, placed as in 
saltpetre-houses, in order that their contents may be easily drawn off, 
and no brass cocks and pewter cranes should be used. ‘The barrels 


should be placed in a stove, so that all may receive an equal degrée of 
heat, regulated by thermometers placed in different parts of the build- 
ing. The formation being finished, the vivegar should be filtered 
through sand, and previously washed with muriatic acid. 





OBSERVATIONS ON EXCISE SALES OF WINFS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, GOR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sin, 


You will undoubtedly agree with me in admitting, that’ whatever 
may promote the honour and integrity of our merchants, and retider 
them more famous in foreign countries, for the honesty of their deal- 
ifgs, must inevitably increase likewise in the sartte proportion our 
commercial relations and national wealth. That whatever may tend’ 
te diminish that honour and that integrity must, ultintately, in like 
thanmer, lessen our commercial connexions—the national wealth, and 
by alike rule; the resources of the state. But how will it excite yout™ 
sorpriee and astonishment to be told that government, by the method” 
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of eonducting @ certain branch of excise sales, inadvertently sanctions 
manifest frauds and injustice, by holding up to individuals, easy and 
safe modes of escaping with impunity? At stated times in the year, 
large quantities of wines are publicly sold by the excise, for defraying 
the duties after the lapse of a certain period allowed by government for 
bonding the same. ‘The practice in general is for the excise to put up 
the wines at a price sufficient to cover the duties, and other expences, 
and the highest bidder becomes the purchaser, The merch.nts who 
held the bills of lading, or their clerks, attend and purchase. They 
usually state in the sale-room that the wines belong to them; that it is 
needless for any one to bid, because they will purchase them back at 
any price, and that the only disadvantage that follows is, their being 
ebliged to advance for a few weeks the purchase-money to the excise, 
till the amount of the duties is clearly and distinctly ascertained, when 
the overplus will be returned. This generally prevents any person 
bidding but the holder of the bills of lading, nor does there appear in 
the face of this any impropriety done to any one, and government are 
paid their full demand. Here, however, lurk the frauds and injustice 
that go to destroy the characters of our merchants, 

We shall suppose, Sir, that a merchant in Oporto ships a consign- 
ment to his correspondent in London of wines of the best quality. 
They arrive in due course, and are bonded. The English merchant 
advises the one at Oporto of their arrival; that they are not, however, 
of the quality represented ; but that he will use every exertion to dis- 
pose of them to the best advantage. The period for the expiration of 
the bond fast approaches; the wines grow worse and worse; the mer- 
chant’s endeavours to sell them are fruitless; the bad quality of the 
wines deters him from paying the duties, and removing them to his 
cellar ; and the wincs at last must be sold by the excise to liquidate the 
dumm, On the day of sale, the London merchant has the wines 
bought for liis own proper account; they become, in bis hands, as if 
by a miracle, of the first quality ; he now readily discovers a market 
for them, and the poor eredulous Portuguese is thus, totally defrauded 
of his property, and perhaps loaded besides with the freight and other 
expences; while the excise certificate, which veils the character of 
the merchant in London, is sent to the other at Oporto, and shews 
him they haye been sold in open sale. 

This supposed case, Sir, 1 am, told, is not unfrequently practised, 
and the gredit and honour of the nation most disgracefully .compro- 
mised. A post effectual remedy could easily be devised. It is this: 
that the duties should be clearly ascertained previgus- to the sale, gna, 
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put opposite to each lot in the catalogue: there should then be a fair 
and positive sale, and on no account should any statement by the holder 
of the bills of lading, such as I have mentioned, be permitted. If the 
purchaser happens to be the person who holds the bills ef lading, he 
can, by the duties being thus previously known, be put to no incon- 
venience, as he willthen simply advance what is due to government, 
But the wines being sold to the best advantage, and at the highest rate, 
the amount of the purchase will be stated in the excise books, will be 
a voucher to the real proprietor, if he is abroad, against the corres- 
pondent here to the amount of what he did not pay the excise ; and 
the goverument of the country would cease inadvertently to become the 
abettors of frauds and injustice. Your’s, 


J. R 





FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


LIVERPOOL ACADEMY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE ARTS, &c. ends 


Ir is pleasing to the human mind to contemplate the progress of 
arts and science in the principle manufacturing and trading towns of 
this kingdom, but in none more so than that of Liverpool. What a con- 
trast is this with neighbouring kingdoms, where despotisn precipitates 
the downfal of arts and science, notwithstanding their boasted accounts" 
to keep them in existence, a dismal example of which is $o be read in 
the History of Rome. 

Whether a taste for the fine arts naturally precedes, accompanies, or 
follows, the progress of the human intellect in other departments is 
a question that would open a wide field of inquiry. It is sufficient, 
however, for the present purpose, to observe that the cultivation of 
these arts has always marked a contemporary excellence in other pur- 
pursuits, and that their neglect and depression is the characteristic of 
a barbarous age. 

The principle of taste in ancient times was not a narrow selfish sen- 
timent confined to a few distinguished proficients, whose labours 
claimed exclusive admiration, but was diffused and expanded through 
the community at large, and most distinctly influenced the manners 
and habits of the people. The eye, the ear, the heart, were improved, 
and not a fragment of their productions remain that does not indicate 
the purity of their taste, 
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By what particular means this general sentiment which adjusted the 
varying forms of fashion to one common standard was chiefly fostered 
and diffused, we cannot with certainty decide ; but there is every rea- 
son to suppose that it was the united result of instruction, association, 
and emulation. if every improvement in the cultivation of art be con- 
sidered as a secret, then every person is to commence a new career, 
and to work out his own improvement by the efforts of his own genius. 
If there be not a free.and friendly communication between the profes- 
sors of art, then a general and uniform taste will not be promoted, 
those habits which are essential to a liberal profession will not be 
formed, every individual will become a law to himself and his produc- 
tions, even though the result of superior ability will be debased by the 
peculiar manner of the artist. Even emulation itself, the strongest ex- 
citement to excellence, will in such case be wanting; for to awaken 
this feeling it is necessary to havea copmmon object in view, at which 
all may direct their aim ; but whilst every artist disregards the general 
standard, and guides himself by his own peculiar ideas, all rivalship is 
extinguished, everyone pursues his own track, and regards those who 
differ from them not with jealousy, but contempt. — 

Considerations of this nature have undoubtedly led to the establish- 
ment of those schools and academies which, since the revival of art, 
have been formed in various parts of Europe, and which have tended 
in an eminent degree to keep alive the principles of taste handed 
down from the ancients, and to apply them to the production of rival 
excellence. 

For these reasons it is proposed teerect an academy in the town of Liver- 
pool, on a plan nearly similar to that of the Royal Academy in London; 
and to connect it with similar institutions that are or may be formed in 
other parts of the kingdom, so that the merits of the artists of our own 
country may be more generally known, and publicity given to their 
works; and it is presumed, from the various promises of support which 
have already been received, that the exhibitions which will annually 
take place of paintings, drawings, and sculpture, will seflect the high- 
est credit on the present state of art, and prove an honour and orna- 
inent to ‘this opulent town. 

At a meeting of the Artists in Liverpool, held ‘at the Crewn and 
Auchor tavern, on the 30th of March, to take into consideration the 
most effectual means of affording instruction and encouragement 
to young artists, and of giving to these’who have pbtained isome' degree 
of proficiency in their profession an opportunity of displaying theis 
works, it was resolved unanimously, that an annual-é€xhibition would be 
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the most likely method to obtuin that end, by offering the best means 
of raising a fund necessary for the establishment of the academy, 

Resolved, ‘That the Laws of the Royal Academy of London be consi- 
dered as the ground work for the regulation of this institution. 

Resolved, That the utmost endeavours of this Society be exerted to 
unite itself as @ branch of the Royal Academy, and to obtain their 
sanction and support. 

Resolved, ‘That the Exhibition shall open on Wednesday the 1st of 
August next, and that the works of art shall be received for the deci- 
sion of the council from the 2d to the 14th of July, 1810. 

Resolved, ‘hat the artists of this and the neighbouring counties be 
solicited to contribute their aid to this institution by sending their 
works for exhibition and sale. 

Resolved, That the Gothic rooms and gallery in Marble-street are the 
most suitable for the exhibition, and that the thanks of the meeting be 
given to Mr. Thomas Winstanley, for his liberal offer of the use of 
them gratis, for the benefit of the society. 

Resolved, ‘That these reselutions be made public in the London and 
Provincial papers, and that all letters be addressed, and communica- 
tions made, to the Sécretary, John Bird. 

Note. The works of art are to be directed to the Secretary, at the 
Gothie Rooms, Marble-street, Liverpool. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
RELATIVE TO TRADE, COMMERCE, &c. 


On the Propagation of Sound through Solid Bodies. 


Tue aqueducts constructing at Paris have enabled M. Biot to make 
experiments on the propagation of sound through solid bodies, on a 
larger scale than had hitherte been done. The total length of the pipes 
Was 3118 feet. A blow with the hammer at one end was heard at the 
other, producing two distinct sounds; the interval of which measured 
in more than 200 trials, was 2,5 sec. The temperature was 11 deg. 
(51,8 F.) According to the experiments of the academy, the time of 
the propagation of sound to this distance,. through the air, should be 
2,79 see, at this temperature ; from which, if we deduct 2,5 sec. the 
interval observed, we have 0,29 sec. for the time the sound was in be- 
ing propagated through the solid substance. This result was confirmed 
in another way :—Two persons were stationed at the opposite extreme- 
ties of the pipe, each provided with a half-second watch, carefully 
Vet, ty, 3K : 
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compared, and each struck alternately with a hammer, at intervals of 
0,15,30, and 45 seconds.. The time of the arrival of the two sounds 
was noted, aud the sum of the numbers indicated by the watches, gave 
double the time of the propagation by the solid substance, independent 
of the difference there might be between them. Thus the time of the 
transmission by the solid was found by repeated observations to be 
0,26 sec. and of that by the air 2,76 sec. The first result differs from 
that given by the intervals of the sounds only 0,03 sec. and the second 
differs from the time deduced from the observations of the academy 
just as much; an agreement that appears to confirm the results, M. 
Biot likewise observed that, at this distance, the lowest voice. might be 
heard perfectly well from one end to the other, and with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to keep up a Conversation. 


New Cure for the Tooth-ache ; in consequence of which there is a ludicrous 
Cause now pending before the Tribunal at Brussels. 


The crew of a vessel that had been trading on the coasts of Barbary 
were, on their homeward voyage, attacked with the scurvy. One of the 
men Caught a large and “beautiful fish of a non-descript species; all 
hands partook of it, and were suddenly cured of the scurvy, as by en- 


chantment. ‘The master, struck with the miraculous pewers of the di- 
vine fish, resolved to preserve the remains as an invaluable treasure. A 
cabin-boy, however, contrived to filch one of the bones, with which, 
after various adventures, he arrived at Brussels. [lere a musician be- 
came attached to him, and gratuitously instructed him in his art. The 
young sailor, as a grateful remuneration to his benefactor, made him a 
present of the fish-bone, after duly descanting upon its marvellous 
qualities: The musician, overjoyed at his new acquisition, forsook bis 
profession, got the bone fixed in an ivory haft, commenced an itinerant 
Esculapius, and performed the most surprising cures on aching jaws 
and decayed teeth. In the middle of his brilliant career, a M. D 

proposed to enter into partnership with him ; and a contract was drawa 
up in form, containing three stipulatons, “1, The parties covenant- 
ing agree to share in common the profits accruing from the virtues of 
the fish-bone. 2, M. D is to be the sole depository of the remedy, 
aod engages duly to administer the same. 3. M. D engages to 
give his partner two bills of exchange for 1000 florins each, payable at 
distant dates, so that the profits of the concern may furnish him with a 
suflicient fund to answer them.” M. D——, upon these terms of agree- 
ment, was put in possession of the fish-bone, and began to officiate; 
but, unfortunately, in his unhallowed bands the talisman had lost all its 


s 
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miraculous powers. In the mean time, the date of the bills of ex- 
change had nearly elapsed, and all M. D—-~ ’s magical contemplations 
were directed to the means of evading payment. ‘The musician was 
much in want of money. M. D brought him to a banker’s on 
pretence of getting the bills discounted, but the instant. they were laid 
on the counter, he seized and destroyed them, ‘The musician brought 
his action for the amount, and offered to adduce proofs of the cures 
performed by the fish-bone when applied by him. The court has 
granted him time to bring forward his evidence; allowing also a coun- 
ter proof to his adversary. 


Scarcity of Deals in Denmark, 

It appears from the Altona papers, that the scarcity of deals was so 
great at Copenhagen, that his Danish Majesty has, by a public order, 
permitted the interment of all dead bodies in coffins made of wicker 
work, 

Rise of Paper Money in Holland. 

The French assignats, which were introduced into Holland about the 
year 1795, have of late acquired some value, and they are now in demand 
as well as the Silesian funds at the charge of Prussia, which had no 


value for more than half a century. In the space of one week the latter 
rose from If. 35 per cent. this rise is attributed to the loan made in 
Holland for Prussia, in which the Silesian funds are to be included. 


Steam Engines for raising of Water in France. 

There are to be seen in the workshops of M. Perier, at Chaillot, 
steam-engines destined to replace the ancient machine of Marly. One 
of these engines will be placed at the bottom of the mountain near the 
river: it wil! raise the water.150 feet, and pour it into the first reser- 
voir, half way up. A snbterraneous gallery will then convey it beneath 
the tower, whence it will be raised to the height of the aqueduct by 
four pumps, placed in a well of 300 feet depth, contrived in that tower. 
These machines will supply the aqueduct, at the height of 500 feet 
above the level of the Seine, with 13,440 hogsheads in twenty-four 
hours. This produce is rnuch more considerable than that of the for- 
mer engine; and that prodigious mass of pipes and machinery, for 
transmitting to the pumps of the two reservoirs the movement of the 
wheels upon the river, will disappear, It is above six months since these 
machines have been finished, and they would now be in employ, if the 
masonry and terrace work, of which M. Perier has not chargé, had 
been finished with sufficient promptitude. 

8x 2 
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Introduction of the Tea Plant in Corsica. + 


The attempts lately made to introduce the culture of that valuable 
plant in Corsica has been crowned with complete success, and is likely 
to be productive of the most important consequences. China sells 
yearly 34,000,000 pounds of tea to Europe, and the sums are immense 
which the Europeans pay the Chinese for that article of luxury, It is 
to be observed that Corsica is situated nearly in the same latitude as 
China. 





Expected Advantages to be derived by Great Britain, from the occupation 
of Ceuta. 


The complete command of the Straights, and the additional security 
of Gibraltar, by possessing the means of victualling it at pleasure, are 
not the only advantages which England will derive from the occupation 
of Ceuta. ‘This town is situated within 120 miles of Fez, the second 
city, and the grand emporinm of the trade of the. empire of Morocco, 
This distance is trifling in a country where trade is carried on by means 
of caravans, and when the trader, who, in the hopes of gain, has braved 
all the dangers of the desert, and has already travelled several thousand 
miles, is sure of finding a ready market. Of this advantage the Spa- 
niards could never avail themselves, on account of their superstitions 
and political animosities against the Moors; their want of trading capi- 
tals, and the nature of their government, by which even retail inland 
trade was shackled in a manner almost amounting te prohibition, But 
the British trader will have none of these obstacles to dread, and we 
are happy tosee that conciliatory measures have been already adopted 
with success, to do away some of the prejudices of the Moors against 
Christians, the only circumstance which could have thrown any serious 
impediment in the way of a mostextensive and lucrative commerce. 

It is not only the produce of the empire of Morocco which will be 
the object of this traffic, although to a manufacturing nation, it is of 
sufficient importance, consisting principally in raw materials, such as 
wax, wool, flax, hides, ostrich feathers, corn, and fruit, to almost any 
amount. But Fez is the point of departure and return of all the cara- 
vaus which leave the empire of Morocco, for the different inland 
markets of Africa, and for Mecca, to which town they proceed through 
the fruitful vale of Nigritia, along the Niger, trading al] the way. What an 
immense vent, this will open to our manufactures, independent of the profits 
or returns from those almost unexplored countries! Another of the prin- 
cipal caravans Crosses the Zara, or Great Desert, and proceeds towards 
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the Senegal, to ‘Tombucto, so famous for its gold mines, and which con- 
tains a population of one hundred thousand souls. One of the sove- 
reigns of Morocco, wwe believe the famous, or more properly, the great 
Muley, had amassed such treasures by carrying on himself a trade with 
that town, that all the utensils of his palace were of pure gold; and, in- 
deed, from the report of intelligent travellers, that metal can be ob- 
tained there in almost any quantity, and with hardly any trouble, ‘The 
French always kept a longing eye towards these treasures, and thia, 
perhaps, is one of the causes of their great anxiety about Ceuta. From 
their establishments on the Senegal, they had pushed advanced posts, 
and built forts towards Tombucto, the furthermost of which, Fort St. 
Joseph, only four marches distant, was abandoned before the Revolu- 
tion, through the mismanagement of an exclusive Company. ‘bey only 
continued to send boats in the flood season up the Senegal, from St. 
Louis to Galam, where they bartered French commodities for gold from 
Tombucto, distant only three days marches from Galam, But the river 
being navigable only at one season of the year, and that with consider- 
able difficulties, this trade was always trifling ; and at the period of the 
Revolution, when the French Assembly wanted to carry into execution 
some of the plans for the conquest of Tombucto, which had been pre- 
sented to the eld government, the inhabitants of St. Louis declared that 
the amount of gold they received in exchange from Tombucto consisted 
only of 100,000 livres, or about 40001, Those difficulties do not occur 
in the trade by the Fez caravans, which, with sufficient capitals, may be 
carried on to any amount. 








me 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
; ‘orcign. 

France.—The footing upon which the commerce with France stands, 
according to the latest determination of Buonaparte, is explained in the 
following extract of a letter from the Minister of the Interior to the 
Prefect of the Seine, dated 12th March, 1810, 

1, The licences will contain, as before, an obligation to export three- 
fourths of the tonnage in agricultural produce of the growth of Franee, 
half the cargo to consist of wine or brandy, the other fourth to be. 
composed at pleasure, of whatever articles are permitted to be exported , 
by our custom-house laws. - 

2. Licenced vessels may import all such articles cf produce and mer- 
chandize as are permitted by our laws, in which are now iucluded to- 
bacco, cotton wool and yarn, cotton cloths, colonial and East and 
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West India produce, excertinc nevertheless, dye woods, guaiacum, ’ 
drugs used for the purposes of dyeing, shumac, Peruvian bark, and 
medicinal drugs. 

. A list of the articles, coming under the denomination of drugs for 
dyeing, will be contained in a special instruction to the Director Ge- 
neral of the Customs, 

$. The licence shall be paid for at the rate of 20f. the ton, and in 
proportion to the burthen of the vessel; but the maximum for any li- 
cence is fixed at 600f. that is to say, there will be no additional charge 
for any burthen above 300 tons. ‘The outfitter, on being informed that 
the licence is in the hands of the Prefect, will repair to the office of 
the Receiver-General of the Department, where he will deposit the fee, 
payable at the rate of 20f. per ton, and the licence will be delivered te 
him on producing their receipt. 

Letters from Dunkirk, of the 18th ult. has the following intelligence: 
The summary mode which Buonaparte has adopted to prevent his 
cruizers from interfering with the regulations of his commerce is cu- 
rious. tis stated that a siip bound from England to France was over- 
hauled by a French privateer, and requested to shew her licence, with 
which she complied. On the vessel arriving at her destination, the 
affair was made known, and was communicated to the French Govern- 
ment. The Emperor gave immediate orders that the crew of the pri- 
vateer should be sent on board a man of war, and sentenced the cap- 
tain to the gallies for seven years, and to be for ever deprived of his 
commission, 

Denmark, —By an article from Copenhagen of the 22d of March, we 
learn, that the exportation of wheat to friendly powers is still per- 
mitted, and jt is said that the harbour of Carlscrona is somuch crowded 
by German and French shipping, that there is not room for a single 
vessel to enter. 

America.—From the latest accounts received, we are informed, that 
all cottons consigned from the United States to Americans at Lisbon, 
and transhipped in the Tagus, are to be subjected to the duty of 50 
per cent. but if the same commodities be consigned to British agents, 
four per cent, only is to be the export duty imposed. 

Prussia.—The restrictions upon trade are unrelaxed in all the ports, 
and many American vessels, with valuable cargoes, have been con- 
demned: 

On the 13th inst. the King of Prussia issued a decree for the fyture 
regulation of the commercial intercourse with his states. The pream+ 


ble and principal clauses are as follow :— 
“ Although by our edict: issued in pursuance of the treaty of Tilsit, 
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and particularly the regulation of the 11th of June, 1808, we conceive 
that we have completely effected the intended suspension of all com- 
mercial intercourse with England, we nevertheless feel ourselves called 
upon by the example of the numerous measures recently adopted by 
his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon upon this subject, hereby to enforce 
our previous decrees and regulations directed to the attainment of the 
above-mentioned object. 

“1. From the Ist of April no vessel, coming from an European port, 
shall be admitted into our ports, if her cargo consists of any other arti- 
cles than such European commodities and products as are admissible 
according to the continental system. Medicinal drugs are the only ar- 
ticles excepted from this regulation. . 

«2. In future, therefore, none of the articles denominated colonial, 
er East and West India produce, shall be permitted to be imported 
from any European port, inasmuch as it is not to be supposed, much 
less is it actually known, that such European states as possess colonies, 
procure, or can procure, therefrom a surplus beyond the supply of their 
own wants, 

** Colonial and extra Eurepean produce can be imported, direct, by 
sea, only from American ports ; and such importations must be con- 
fined to the produce of East and West India territories and colonies on 
a footing of amicable understanding and commercial relation with 
France. . 

** All articles of East or West India produce found on board vessels 
coming from a port in Europe, shall be instantly confiscated. 

“3. As the extent and magnitude of operations of this nature pre- 
clude the supposition of a number of separate owners or consignees, 
such cargoes will not, in future, be permitted to be cleared for account 
ef more than onecommercial house for each cargo imported. 

« 4, The examination of the ship’s papers, invoices of the cargo, the 
log-book, the master, and crew, and the clearance of the cargo will be- 
long, as usual,to our commissioners for trade at the respective ports 
nevertheless, for the more effectual prevention of fraud, and the avoide 
ance of all future collisions, the certificates of origin of the differem 
articles composing the cargoes, shall be communicated for examination, 
to the imperial and royal French consuls general, consuls, or vice- 
consuls, established at the ports of arrival. 

“ Should the latter entertain any scruple as to the admissibility of 
the cargoes, the commissioners for trade shall forthwith transmit a de- 
tailed statement of the case to our office for Foreign Affairs, aud wait 
its decision thereon, before taking any further steps with regard to the 
eargoss.. 
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“5, All articles of extra European producer, at the moment of 
Janding, and before permission being granted to convey them either to 
licensed magazines, or to private repositories, under the key or swpervi- 
sion of one of our officers, shail pay the duty upon consumption ; 
whereby all’ distinction as to a declaration for transmit or home con- 
sumpt is done away. We prefer the total renunciation of the advan- 
tages of transit, to exposing ourselves to the danger, by any uncertainty 
as to the proofs of origin, notwithstanding all our precautions, of 
conducing to the importation of doubtful commodities into other 
states.” 

Sweden.—Severat continental papers mention, that in consequence 
of the difficulty of a direct intercourse with this country, it was credibly 
affirmed, that Wisby, a town in the island of Gothland, lying in the 
Baltic, on the eastern coast of Sweden, 88 miles south east. of Stock- 
holm, would become the rallying point of the British and Rassia 
trade, and receive the same liberties and commercial eee as 
granted to Gottenburgh. 

Russia.—Many vessels have lately been condemned in the different 
Bassian ports, on a suspicion of their having sailed with forged 
papers. 

The course of exchange at Petersburgl: on the 10th of Mareh was 

11} Sch. Banco on Hamburgh. Colonial produce had considerably 
fallen in price, the market there being greatly overstocked in eonse- 
quence of its consumption in the interior of the empire, being en- 
tirely prohibited under the existing obstructions to commerce. 
- Norway.—From the master of a vessel lately arrived from Christian- 
sand, we learn that upwards of 40 American vessels had been seized 
end condemned in Norway, some of them for having acknowledged 
they had been boarded by English cruisers, and others for some trifling 
irregularities in their papers. A considerable number of pilot vessels 
had been fitted out in Norway to annoy the trade on the coast. Their 
boats carrying the pilot’s signals are suffered to proceed alongside, when 
a great number of men who are secreted, spring up the side, and board 
the vessels as their prize. 

Germany.---The rumours of peace that have been indastriously cir- 
culated upon the continent, hus produced a great impression on com- 
merce there, but the sensation has been most towards Holland, These 
tumours, however, while by some they have been regarded.as founded 
in truth, have by others been considered as wholly destitute of founda- 
tion. Those who havea large stoek on hand of colonial goods, are much 
alarmed, because a peace with this country would eause an immediate 
fall of at lcast 50 per cent in all those commodities which they bave 
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been industriously warehousing. The mere report of an approximation 
has already sunk the price of colofiial merchandizé, and several 
housés are making offers to their correspondents. 

Hoilantt:---Thie following is a copy of a new Dutch deeree, which in 
the first article doubles the duties on all colonial goods. The réserva- 
tion if thé séeond article, refers toa former decree, by which colonial 
produce taken by privateers is permitted to be sdld on payment of a 
very low duty ; their combined object seems to be to restrain regalar 
foreign trade, and encourage privateering. 

“* 1, The duties fixed by the Tariff of our customs on colonial mer- 
chandize, in which are included drugs, spices, and generally the pro- 
dactions of the tWo Indies, whether they come from prizes, from 
seizures, or from other confiscations, or even if they enter in virtue of 
our authority, aré doubled. , 

“ 2. Nothing in the preceding article shall be understood to change 

in aby respect our dectee of tst inst. (Feb.) relative to the goods and 
merchandize coming from ships captured by the French privateers and 
brought into foreign ports, the transport and admission of which ihto 
France we shall authorise.” 
- Turkey we leata has'lately experienced a great scarcity of corn, on 
which account the more recent letters inform us, that many privileged 
vessels haye been allowed to go up the Black Sea upon condition of 
bringing return cargoes of corn. Permission has also been given to all 
importers of grant without distinction, to dispose of it at ae market 
price. 

From aw extract from the Moniteur, it appears that the resident 
English merehants in the different Turkish ports have announced to all 
traders, that the Ottoman flag may freely navigate and go to the ports 
of France; Italy, Naples, or Illyria, of paying to the agents of Great 
Britdina tax of 20 per cent. and that the mere quittancée of this sum 
will be a passport for going and returning ; in consequence of which it 
is represented that many Ottoman: ships are preparing to sail for 
Leghorn, Naples, Barletté, Ancona, Venice, Triest, and Fuimé. 

Domestic, 

It will be seen by referring to the price current of last month, that a 
cotisiderable ffuctuation has taken place in the prices of various arti- 
cles ‘of consumption, several of those for which we are indebted to the 
continent, are much higher, such as the different kinds of dyers wood, 
annatta, Cassia, arsenic, isinglass, sago, tamarinds, tumeric, castile soap, 


Petersburgh hemp, the several kinds of Spanish indigo, liquorice, Ja- 
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maica pepper, rum, brandy, tallow, and inferior kinds of tea ; whilst @ 
variety of other articles have experienced a diminution of price, such 
as Russian hogs bristles, through false speculations ; the ordinary 
kinds of coffee are down about 6d. per lb. ; Riga flax 10l..per ton, Pe- 
tersburgh 12 headed 51. per ton ; different kinds of sugar from 2s. to 
3s. per cwt.; hemp also a reduction, except Petersburgh. At the 
late tenders made to government pursuant to the notice issued for the 
supply of that article, the distinction of Petersburgh clean, was offered 
at 741, per ton, and Riga clean at 721. 10s,,and all the contracts pro- 
posed were accepted. 

Of late there have been considerable importations of madder, more 
than necessary for the ordinary consumption, and that aiticle is also 
considerably lower. Irish provisions have also exp: rienced a fall, and 
the different kinds of tobacco from 2d. to 3d. per pound. 

The licences granted from the Board of Trade to import cargoes of 
permitted goods from Norden, passing east of the island of Juist, or 
from Boreum, and from Heligoland, to any port of this kingdom, north 
of Dover, have now obtained the article of German linens as well as 
French cambrics and lawns to be inserted, which will add considerably 
to the revenue, and has occasioned a fall in the price of linens of Bri- 
tish manufactures much to the prejudice of Scotland, Manchester, and 
other manufacturiug towns in that branch of trade, 

In the present circumscribed state ofour gommerce, Iceland is well 
worth the attention of Great Britain. In return for our coarse fabrics, 
we might procure such articles as Iccland under proper management, 
would afford in great plenty, such as fish, oil, feathers, and sulphur, the 
scarcity of which last article has been such as to have already attracted 
the attention of parliament. 

_ Respecting the present price of stocks, the 4 per cent. annuities are 
now so low, compared with the 3 per cent, consolidated and reduced an- 
nuities, that if a proprietor were to sell such a quantity of his 3 per 
cent, annuities, as produce 40l, per annum, and purchase 1LOOOI. 4 per 
cent. he would retain the same annual.income, and receive a balance of 
761. 13s, 4d, as for example, 13331, 6s. Sd, sold at 68 per cent. would 
produce 9061, 13s. 4d.; 1000l. bought‘at 83 per cent. would cost 830l. 
then would there remain 761. 13s.4d.. . 

The Board of Trade bas just notified to the merchants, that all such 
corn licences as have not yet been made use of and are expired, will be 
allowed to run to the 10th day of June next. Indeed it is generally ex- 
pected, that to keep down the price of corn, a free importation of corn, 
grain, and meal, must soon be allowed. 
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Tue wheats look very thin in many places, but the late warm wea- 
ther has much improved them ; the sowing of corn is now’ over, having 
had as fine a time as ever was known for so doing.. Barley and peas 
are up and look well and remarkably healthy, and the grass and clover 
layers are in a flourishing state ; and if this weather eontinues a fort- 
night longer, there isno doubt of plenty of grass and seed. Turnips for an 
early crop have been but indifferent, but the present very fine weather 
is in great part retrieving the vegetation. Stock of all kinds on an ad- 
vance as well as wool, and the present blossoms of the fruit trees promise 
an abundant crop. Our correspondents at Coventry and Leicester 
inform us, those towns are at present remarkably brisk, from many ex- 
tensive orders lately received. 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS. 


Some time since, a meeting took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
consisting of painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers.” The arti- 
cles for the formation and government of the society were read over by 
one of the committee of artists, which had been employed in framing 
them. These, with some unimportant alterations, suggested at the 
meeting, were unanimously approved of, and agreed to, A consi- 
derable sum of méney was also immediately subscribed, to promote 
the preliminary steps, and defray the necessary expences incurred, 
previous to another and definitive meeting, at which the whole business 
might be finally arranged and settled. The society is to consist of 
respectable artists, in each of the above professions, and an honorary 
fund is also to be established, in conjunction with the principal one, 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of such artists as are, at their 
death, incapable of providing for the future sustenance and support of 
their families. ‘The business of the meeting concluded with the ap- 
pointments of governors for the ensuing year, and, among those 
elected, we tioticed the respectable names of Messrs, Davis, Turne- 
relli, Mulready, Randall, Warren, Scott, &c. &c. 
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GAZETTE NOTICES. 
7th Feb. 1810. 


W uereas by an act made and passed in the 45th of.his present 
Majesty, “ fer authorizing his Majesty in council to allow, during the 
present war, and for six months after the ratification of a definitive 
treaty of peace, the importation and exportation of certain goods and 
commodities in neutral ships into and from his Majesty’s territories in 
the West Indies, and continent of South America,” it is enacted, &c. to 
allow the: importations into and exportation from any island in the 
Weat Indies(in which description the Bahama islands and the Ber- 
muda and Somer islands are included) or avy lands or territories on 
the continent of South America belonging to his Majesty, of any such 
articles as shall be mentioned in his Majesty’s order of council, in any 
ships or vessels belonging to any subjects of any state in amity with his 
Majesty ; it is ordered, that from and after the Ist day of Dec, 1810, 
it shall be lawful for the governor and lieutenant-governor of any of 
his Majesty’s islands in the West Indies (in which description the Ba- 
hama islands and the Bermuda and Somer islands are included) to 
permit, until the Ist of December, 1811, subject to be sooner termi- 
nated or altered, in ships or vessels belonging to the subjects of any 
state in amity, the importation into the said islands, and respectively of 
staves and lumber, horses, mules, asses, neat cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
every other species of live stock and live provisions, and also of every 
kind of provision whatsgever (beef, pork, and butter excepted) and also 
the exportation from the said islands, lands, and territories respectively, 
into which impostations as aforesaid shall be made, of rum and mo- 
lasses, and of any other goods and eommodities whatsoever, except su- 
gar, indigo, cotton wool, coffee, and cocoa ; provided always that such 
articles so tg be imported, except staves and lumber, sball be of the 
growth or produce of the country to which the ship or vessel im- 
porting the same shall belong, and that stayes and lumber shall be im- 
ported from the country to which the ship or vesse] importing the same 
shall belong, provided that such ship or vessel shall duly enter at the 
Custom House, &c. But that nothing hereinbefore contained shall be 
construed to permit, after the Istof December, 1810, the importation 
of staves, lumber, horses, &c. into any, of the said isjands, in which there 
shall not be at the time, when such. such articles shajl be brought fos 
importation, the following duties on such articles being the growth and 
produce of the United States of America, namely : 
Fo every quintal of dried or salted cod or ling ..n«.ee-nane-28 6 
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For every barrel of cured and and pickled shads, alwives, mackerel, 
or salmon, a proportionate duty. 
Current Money of Jamaica. 
. 4.624 
On wheat flour per barrel, wg. not more than 1961b. net O 6 8 
On bread or biseuit of wheat flour, or any other grain, per 
barrel, nor weighing more than 100]b. net - o- 4e®@ 8 4 
On bread, for-every 1001b. made from wheat or otber grain 
imported in bags or packages, other than barrels weighing as 
aforesaid roasted Ped 18 née ene o e+) nee 
On flour or meal made from rye, peas, beans, Indian corn, 
or other grain than wheat, per barrel, not more than 1961b. 
net - - : - : : - - - - 0 
On pees, beans, rye, Indian corn, callivances and other 
grain, per bushel - ‘+s - - - 7 - -0O 
On rice, for every 1001b. net ~ - - ° _ -0 
And so in proportion for 4 less or larger quantity; 
On shingles called Boston chips, not more than 22 inch 
long, per 1,000 - a oe ° “ . - -0 3 
On shingles more than 12 inches in length, per 1,000 -Q 6 
For every 1,200 (commonly called 1,000) of red eak staves 1 O 
For every 1,200 of white oak staves, and for every 1,000 
pieces of heading - - - - - - - -Q15 
For every 1,000 feet of white or yellow pine, lumber of all 
descriptions - - - - * + = = «#010 
For every },000 feet of piteh pine lumber Se ae ae 
For all other kindsof wood ortimber - - + -O15 
For every 1,000 wood boops - - -  w  ©@ 6 
Horses, neat eattle or other live ‘stock, for every 100}. of 
the value thereof, at the port or place of importation - - 160 Q 
(Signed) W. FAWKENER, 


NTR 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, AND MISCELLANE. 
OUS INFORMATION 


- Bangley Wilts, Destruction of the Cotton Mills at. On’ the 2d of 
April last en alarming fire broke out at the valuable and exteusive 
€otton Mills of Messrs. Jenkins and Budford, at Langley, Wilts ; it 


broke out ata very early hour, and from the situation of the premises 
no assistance could’ be rendered to assuage the fury of the destructive 
element, and the whole of the valuable machinery and extensive pre- 
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mises, ‘which covered near two acres of ground, was completely 
destroyed in a very short time, together with several head of. cattle. 
The accident was occasioned by the negligence of one of the manufac- 
turers seiting fire to some flax in the mill. 

Erection of Coal Machinery in Northumberland—On Thursday 29th 
March, a self-acting Plane was put in motion, for the purpose of con- 
veying coals from Berwick Main Colliery to the Tyne. It was con- 
structed and executed under the direction of Samuel Cooke, Esqi 
of Ayton-house, one of the Owners of that colliery. The length of the 
rope on this Plane is 1,600 yards, and it is made to carry 50 chalder 
waggons of coals, at the astonishing speed of 10 miles in one hour. 
Much praise is due to that gentleman for the completion of such a pieee 
of mechanism. 

Smithfield Market.---It is computed that the value of cattle sold 
annually at Smithfield Market exceed five millions per annum, and the 
present scite of the market, cut and intersected as it is with roads, will 
not Contain more than 2,400 beasts at a time, whereas the great metro- 
polis of London demands ‘4,000 to be brought up at a time for its con, 
sumption. It is also computed that it will cost near half a million of 
thoney to enlarge the market to the extent of 12 acres of uninterrupted 
space which is considered to be necessary, and that such a measure, if 
attempted, would occasion the removal of near 1,500 inhabitants, 

Singular cure for the Tooth-ache.—IJt was lately stated in the news- 
papers, that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was cured of a 
very violent attack of the tooth-ache, at Brighton, by a smith who 
resides there. The following was the process used on this occasion. 
Take a clean tobacco-pipe, place the bowl of it in the fire till red hot, 
put two or three pinches of henbane-seed into the bowl, over which put 
the broad part of a common funnel, the tube of the funnel against the 
tooth affected, so that the smoke arising from the seed may enter. As 
often as the pipe gets cold, heat it afresh, and put in more seed : con- 
tinnue this for about a quarter of an hour, and the pain if not allayed 
immediately, will soon cease. This is asserted to be a certain cure (or 
at least a relief for some years) for that distressing pain, which is so 
often felt by the inhabitants of this country. The seed may be got 
at any seed shop, and two-pennyworth of it will serve for twenty 
people. Care should be taken, that the person, after the performance 
of this operation, does not take cold; in order to prevent this, it had 
better be performed shortly before the péson retires to rest. 

Lincolnshire, Stamford and Harborough Canal. We noticed the in- 
tention of this truly desirable Canal in page 168, No. 20; and there 
has recently been an adjourned meeting of the subscribers to and 
proprietors of estates, interested in the intended canal from ‘Harbo- 
rough to Stamford, held at the Townjhail at the latter place, when 
Mr. Torkington suggested the propriety of extending the line of canal 
from Stamford eastward to the Sea’; an idea which met with the con- 
currence of the meeting ; and the intention now is, to effect a commu- 
nication with the ports of Wisbeach and Lynn, as well as thase of 
Spalding and Boston, and thus give to the eastern coast of this king- 
dom, an almost direct inland communication with Bristol, Live 
and London, and the means of transport by almost all the considerable 
canals which intersect South Britain.—The best founded hope exists, 
that this great national project may be promptly executed, and such 
has been the demand for shares in this concern, that many have been 
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bought at the Auction Mart in London, during the last month, at a 


premium of 41, 10s. and 51, percent. 

* Explosion of the Powder Mills at Faversham.—This is the third ex 
plosion of the mills at Faversham within seven years, and the present 
has occasioned the death of six men, and destroyed the whole of the 
works.—But a plan is now in contemplation, by which it ish that 
- these fatal accidents may be in a great measure prevented—It is in. 
tended not only to simplify the machinery, so that the power\of one 
horse only will be required, but the whole of the, works are to bé sunk 
ih the ground with a loose roof of weather boarding, which jin the: 
event of the composition taking fire, will fly off and give vent to the 
explosion. 

New Harbour at Folkstone.—This will occupy nineteen acres of Jand, 
and contain 500 vessels, from four to five hundred tons each; affording 
them shelter and protection from the strong southerly winds which 
are here prevalent, and also from the swarms of privateers which infest 
this narrow part of the Channel, there being at present no shelter from 
Dungeness point to the Downs, a ling of coast of more than 45 miles. 
Nature has bountifully afforded every facility towards accomplishing 
this desirable object, for within 100 yards of all parts cf tins wark, 
are abundance of rocks which are formed by the constant washing of 
the ocean to all the purposes required, and are secured to the com- 
pany free of expence, together with other materials on the contiguous 
estates of the Earl of Radnor, which be permits the company the free 
use of except a compensation of one pound in every clear one hundred 
pounds arising from Harbour dues, The pier-heads also are naturally 
formed by two clamps of rocks, placed at a distance of 290 feet, 
forming the channel through which vessels are to pass to enter the 
Harbour, and there will never be less than 12 feet water at all times of 
the tide, whereas Dover and many other harbours cannot be entered 
but at full tide. This is an incaleulable advantage in a commeércial 
point of view.—The expence according to the estimate of Mr. Jessop 
the engineer, will:only be 22,0001, which has ueen raised by 440 shares 
of 501, each, payable by instalments of not more than 15]. per an- 
num-—The grand western wall is already complete, and it may be 
safely said, that'much the most difficult part of the work is accom- 
plished, although only 8,400]. has been expended, ine!uding all par- 
liamentary and preliminary expences, It is calculated that this un- 
dertaking will be completed in 1811; but the Harbour-dues will com- 
mence in 1810, and very little doubt can be entertained, that the 
first year’s receipt will pay at least 10 per cent. on the expenditure. 

State of the Business transacted at the different Fire Insurance Offices. 

Account of sams paid for duty by the principal Fire Offices for the 
Michaelmas quarter to Christmes, 1809. 

Sun - = £22,258 15 10| Westminster - £2,790 14 1 
Phenix'- = 14,223, 2°10 le - = 2,682 13 
Royal Exchange 12,774 8 - 1| Handin Hand 2,427 18 
Imperial - ,_ $470 11.3|\London > - 2,009 2 
Globe 6,101; 8 O)Atlas.-. 1,699 7 
Hope 4,455 17 0) Unjon, -.; - 1,133 10 
British 4,140.16. O0|'9 

County «= 4,120 13 2 Total - £92,855 3 2 
Albion 3,566 4 2 ' 
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mises, ‘which covered near two acres of ground, was completely 
destroyed in a very short time, together with several head of. cattle. 
The accident was occasioned by the negligence oi one of the manulac- 
turers seiting fire to some flax in te mill. 

Erection of Coal Machinery in Northumberland. —On Thursday 29th 
March, a se!f-acting Plane was put in motion, for the purpose of con- 
veying coals from Berwick Main Colliery to the Tyne. It was con- 
structed and executed under the direction of Samuel Cooke, Esqi 
of Ayton-house, one of the Owners of that colliery. The length of the 
rope on this Plane is 1,600 yards, and it is made to carry 50 chalder 
waggons of coals, at the astonishing speed of 10 miles in one hour. 
Much praise is due to that gentleman for the completion of such a piece 
of mechanism. 

Smithfield Market.---It is computed that the value of cattle sold 
annually at Smithfield Market exceed five millions per annum, and the 
present scite of the market, cut and intersected as it is with roads, will 
not contain more than 2,400 beasts at a time, whereas the great metro- 

lis of London demands ‘4,000 to be brought up at a time for its con, 
sumption, It is also computed that it will cost near half a million of 
thoney to enlarge the market to the extent of 12 acres of uninterrupted 
space which is considered to be necessary, and that such a measure, if 
attempted, would occasion the removal of near 1,500 inhabitants, 

Singular cure for the Tooth-ache.—]i was are Sept in the news- 
papers, that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was cured of a 


very violent attack of the tooth-ache, at Brighton, by a smith who 
resides there. The following was the process used on this occasion; 


Take a clean tobacco-pipe, place the bow! of it in the fire till red hot, 
put two or three pinches of henbane-seed into the bowl, over which put 
the broad part of a common funnel, the tube of the funnel against the 
tooth affected, so that the smoke arising from the seed may enter. As 
often as the pipe gets cold, heat it afresh, and put in more seed; con- 
tinnue this for about a quarter of an hour, and the pain if not allayed 
immediately, will soon cease. This is asserted to be a certain cure (or 
at least a relief for some years) for that distressing pain, which is 80 
often felt by the inhabitants of this country. The seed may be got 
at any seéd shop, and two-pennyworth of it will serve for twenty 
people. Care should be taken, that the person, after the performance 
of this operation, does not take cold ; in ordér to prevent this, it had 
better be performed shortly before the pé@rson retires to rest. 
Lincolnshire, Stamford and Harborough Canal. We noticed the in- 
tention of this truly desirable Canal in page 168, No. 20; and there 
has recently been an adjourned meeting of the subscribers to and 
proprietors of estates, interested in the intended canal from ‘Harbo- 
rough to Stamford, held at the Town,hall at the latter place, when 
Mr, Torkington suggested the propriety of extending the line of canal 
from Stamford eastward to the Sea’; an idea which met with the con- 
currence of the meeting ; and the intention now is, to effect a commu- 
nication with the ports of Wisbeach and Lynn, as well as those of 
Spalding and Boston, and thus give to the eastern coast of this king- 
dom, an almost direct inland communication with Bristol, {jms 
and London, and the means of transport by almost all the considerable 
canals which intersect South Britain.—The best founded hope exists, 
that this great national project may be promptly executed, and such 
has been the demand for shares in this concern, that many have been 
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bought at the Auction Mart in London, during the last month, at a 


premium of 41, 10s. and 51, percent. 

" Explosion of the Powder Mills at Faversham.—This is the third'ex- 
plosion of the mills at Faversham within seven years, and the present 
has occasioned the death of six men, and destroyed the whole of the 
works.—But a plan is now in contemplation, by which it is hoped that 
- these fatal accidents may be in a great measure prevented—lIt is in, 
tended not only to simplify the machinery, so that the power of one 
horse only will be required, but the whole of the, works are to be sunk 
ih the ground with a loose roof of weather boarding,.which;in the: 
event of the composition taking fire, will fly off and give vent to the 
explosion. ' 

New Harbour at Folkstone.—This will occupy nineteen acres of land, 
and contain 500 vessels, from four to five hundred tons each ; affording 
them shelter and protection from the strong southerly, winds which 
are here prevalent, and also from the swarms of privateers which infest 
this narrow part of the Channel, there being at present no shelter from 

Dungeness point to the Downs, a line of coast of more than 45 miles. 
Nature has bountifully afforded every facility towards accomplishing 
this desirable object, for within f00 yards of all parts of .this work, 
are abundance of rocks which are formed by the constant washing of 
the ocean to all the purposes required, and are secured to the coms 
pany free of expence, together with other materials on the contiguous 
estates of the Earl of Radnor, which be permits the company the free 
use of except a compensation of one pound in every clear one hundred 
pounds arising from Harbour dues, The pier-heads also are naturally 
formed by two clumps of rocks, placed at a distance of 290 feet, 
forming the channel through which vessels are to pass to enter the 
Harbour, and there will never be less than 12 feet water at all times of 
the tide, whereas Dover and many other harbours cannot be entered 
but at full tide. This is an incaleulable advantage in a commercial 
point of view.~-The expence according to the estimate of Mr. Jessop 
the engineer, will:only be 22,0001, which has ueen raised by 440 shares 
of 501, each; payable by instalments of not more than 15]. per an- 
num-—The grand western wall is already complete, and it may be 
safely said, that’ much the most difficult part of the work is accom- 
plished, although only 8,400]. has been expended, including all par- 
liamentary and preliminary expences,’ It is calculated that this un- 
dertaking will be completed in 1811; but the Harbour-dues will com- 
mence in 1810, avd very little doubt can be entertained, that the 
first year’s receipt will pay at least 10 per cent. on the expenditure. 


State of the Business transacted at the different Fire Insurance Offices. 

Account of sams paid for duty by the principal Fire Offices for the 
Michaelmas quarter to Christmes, 1809, 
Sun - = £22,258 15 10| Westminster - £2,790 14 1 
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Establishment of Wet Docks at Northfleet, nect Gravesend. 
The board of admiralty have long had it in contemplation to erect wet 
docks at Northfleet for the use of the royal navy, and it is at length 
determined that they shall be immediately commenced, and for which 
they have already granted the sum of 300,000/.; and it is supposed, 
from the estimate laid before the board, that it will cost before com- 
pletion, upwards of two millions sterling, In consequence of this the 
value of ground near the spot where they are to be built, is considera- 
bly advanced, and it is expected to give a considerable turn to trade to 
the port of Gravesend. 

Roman Road between Surry and Sussex to be revived.—A bill has lately 
been introduced into the House of Commons for reviving the ancient 
road leading to Arundel, Bognor, Chichester, from near Dorking. This 
great public improvement effected by the spirit and «xXertion of some 

lemen in Surry and Sussex, will shorten the distance to Bognor and 
el 7 miles, and to Chichester 2 miles, besides passing through a 
level and fine part of the country. 

. Improvement in casting Types by a Machine,—At the present moment 
when Jabour at the press is extremely high ii price, and paper is dearer 
than ever, the literary world, as well asthe public at large, are material 
imterested in whatever tends to add facilities to the art of printing, We 
have now to récord an invention by M. Didot, for casting types by a 
machine. Thete types are more correct in point of form s they ae a 
cheaper, and they are lighter than those in common use, being cast 
hotlow in the body. It was feared that this would produce a weak- 
- ess, but that evil has not been felt, as appears by the following letter 

from an eminent printer :— 


n “ Sim, | 
AS you will naturally some report of the two founts-cast 
y your patent machine, of which you have requested me to make trial 
or the perpese of ascertaining theirdurability compared with founts 
cast it the usual way, I here state. ‘for Pe information, that the pica 
weighed 460 lb. the long-primer 448 lb., each cast, as I understand, 
from a bill ef 500 lb. weight or thereabouts; and it appears that 156 
of our pica m’s weigh just as much as 194 oe that is lib. The 
Ik coor im proportion. With the pica, exclusive of a part-of a work 
in Bio, Tam considerably advanced in nig another of two vo~ 
lumes octavo, both 1500 in number; and I the pleasere to inform 
you from the report ofthe compositors, that not more than balfa 
pound. weight of types appear-to have been broken during its progress 
thus far, and that casualties of that sort do not now eccur more fre- 
quently fan is usoal with other founts. With the long-primer we 
have nearly completed a work of 2 volumes, still octavo, um. 
ber, during the progress of which ¢ie number ‘of broken types have 
somewhat ¢xceeded t inthe other fount, in-consequence, perhaps, 
of the metal being more brittle than that of the pica. “If thés¢ obser- 
vations will enable you to ascertain the probable advantages that are 
likely to be derived from: the adoption of your ingenious invention, J 
have only to'wish you ali due success, while 
I remain, 


Bolt-Court, Nov. 19, 1809. 
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City Monument to the Memory of Nelson.—The monument voted to 
the memory of the immortal Nelson, in Guildhall, we understand is 
now ready for being erected; a part of the hall corresponding with that 
where Earl Chatham’s monument is placed, opposite the entrance itito 
the hall, and on the other side of the stairs leading up to the Court of 
Kings Bench and Common Pleas, is now enclosing for the purpose of 
enabling the workinen with less obstruction to place this merited mo- 
riument to exalted bravery in the site destined by the Corporation of 
London, to record the deeds of one of the noblest ornaments of this 
country. 

Method of keeping Rats from Manufactories and other Buildings.—The 
most advantageous way to lay barns and other floors, to prevent rats 
and mice from undermining them, is to get flints, or hard stones, break 
them fine in the same manner as they do on turnpike roads, and Jay them, 
twenty inches thick; consolidate them with a heavy rammer, and at 
each side build a foundation wall with grey lime, to lay the ends of ‘the 
planks even. This method, if done well, preserves the timber, and is a 
preventive against vermin. 

Berwick-on Tweed, improvement at,—The foundation stone of a new 
pier at Berwick was laid in the beginning of last month, with great ma- 
sonic solemnity and form, in the presence of five provincial lodges, and 
upwards of 10,000 spectators. The grandeur of the spectacle was 
heightened by the discharge of cannon from the batteries and all the 
shipping in the harbour. 

erring Fishery on the Coast of Scotland.—An extensive fishery has 
for some years past been carried on along the eastern coast of Caith- 
néss, more especially in the neighbourhood of Wick, Starigo, Clyth, 
&c. From some papers published recently by Sir J. Sinclair, this fishery 
appears susceptible of great improvement, but, even in its present state, 
it is a nursery for seamen of considerable importance, as it employs 850 
vessels and boats, and about 5,700 hands, and produces on an average 
50,000 barrels yearly. 

Remarkable Occurrence at Newry, in Ireland.—A steam engine erected 
near the Custom-house at Newry, and employed in the manufacture of 
soap, nearly two inches thick, lately blew up with a dreadfal explosion. 
It broke off about 6 inches from the bottom, went up through the ‘loft 
and roof, and rose about 150 feet above all; it fell again upon the 
roof of another place, which it completely destroyed, and materially 
injured the surrounding wall, but providentially no person was hurt. 

Importation of foreign Corn and Flour, as laid before Parliament.—The 

uantity of foreign corh and flour as imported into Great Britain, from 
the 10th of October, 1809, to the Sth of January following, is 217,546 
quarters of grain, and 72,755 cwt. of meal and flour, The aggregate 
quantity of corn and flour imported into Great Britain in 1809, is 
1,482,758 qrs. of the former, and 565,938 cwt. of the latter; of which 
were imported from Ireland 853,556 qrs. of corn, and 74,993 cwts. of 
flour; and from all other countries, 629,202 qrs. of the former, and 


490,945 cwts. of the latter, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT. . 
Foreign Affairs. 

France for the last month has beeen tota}ly absorbed in the marriage 
of its Emperor, which took place on the last day of the'month of 
March, and the French Journals have successively, to the present tithe, 
been completely occupied with the pompous details of fetes and proces- 
sions, oaths and bevefactions attending the same. Amongst others hig 
benign Majesty has given portions of 600 franes to each of 6000 young 
girls who shall espouse, on the day of the solemnization of his own nup- 
tials an equal number of soldiers, whose bravery and good conduct miay 
ent le them to that fav6ur. Inés ¢onfidently reported at Paris, that as 
:oon as Buonaparte bas finished the parade of the honey-moon, that he 
ipteuds to. make # great change in the affairs of bis brothers of Russia 
and Prussia, as provisions for some o” his new relatives, 

But at present the amusements of the Emperor are chiefly in hunting 
during the day and the evening at some of the different theatres, of 
which the capital of France has to boast its varieties, being more than 
three times the number than in the British metropolis, although 
twice its size and population. 

The different continental journals, which are merely the echo of the 
Moniteur and Journal de L’ Empire, or at \east under their controul as to 
opinion and supposition, speak thus of the probability of a continental 
peace. 

“ Trieste.---Letters from Vienna state, that Count Metternich, the 
minister of state, who was to leave that capital for Paris, will most pro- 
bably proceed on a mission to'London,” Again, 

“* Rotterdam, 14th April—A letter from Vienna says, it is affirmed by 
persons worthy of credit, that one of ovr most celebrated negotiators at 
this moment at Paris, will repair to London, accompanied by a great 
personage of the court of France, to tréat for a general pacification.” 

Austria basks in the sunshine of reviving power ; exhausted by a 
series of sanguinary wars, she lay prostrate at the feet of an irritated 
conqueror who liad threatened her with politieal annihilation, and from 
whom she expected the prompt execution of his menances. Lost to 
hope, she awaited the fiat of her fate, when be raised Ker from the 
ground, replaced the tottering crown on her brow, and by a matrimo- 
nial alliance, offered to secure ber throne, and for ever close the 

wounds his sword had inflicted upon her. We have how witnessed the 
Archduke Charles, who lately opposed Napoleon in the field, consenting 
to become his representative at the altar, The marriage ceremony, 
by proxy, and the festivals which attended it at Vienna, have alone 
been the theme of all the Austrian Journals for some time past, 
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Sweden.—The ratification of the treaty of peace with France was pro- 
claimed at Gottenburgh on Sunday, 8th April, and by proclamation it 
was ordained, that from and after 24th April, no English goods shall 
be admitted in any Swedish port ; it 1s dated Stockholm Castle, 28th 
March, and merely excepts salt, which may be imported from all foreign 
parts in ships which do not belong to his Britannic Majesty or his 
subjects. 

Spain.—The differentaccounts received thence, still persist that Cadiz 

isrendered impregnable to the enemy, aud that it has beén strongly re- 
inforced by numerous detachments of British troops. ‘The concentra- 
tion of the French forces appears to be around Salamanca; but we are 
fearful the lion is only couching ull he can. make sure, at one blow, of 
his devoted victim, and that Spain is at present only convulsed with the 
Jast pangs. of agony. Ceuta is at last im the hands of the British, who 
have taken possession of ihe town in the name of Ferdinand VII. 
. On the 4th of March king Joseph had entered Majaga, where he. had 
done nothing but receive congratulatory addresses. Should the united 
arms of the patriots approach him, he no doubt would be glad to 
countermarch in the sume rapid manner he did on a former oc- 
casiop, 

Portugal.—The accounts received from all parts of that country are 
of the most favourable description. The French every where meet 
with the most vigorous resistance, and desertion is very freqaent 
in all the French armies, both in Spain and Portugal. ‘The Portuguese 
army at this time is stated to consist of 50,000 well-disciplined troops, 
exclusive of 30 or 40 thousand militia, which have now been put epon 
the mostrespectable footing. 

The combined:armies under the command of Marshal Beresford 
were in high spirits, and of late have been much encouraged | 

. able skirmishes with the out-posts of the enemy. 

. JRwasia— According te accounts from Bucharest, the Russia. 

‘has formed a junction with the Serviaiis, and defeated a Turkish oo, 
which endeavoured to prevent their junction, and that Prince Bragretian 
was making the necessary preparation for a general attack on the 
whole Tarkish army. It was also said the Emperor intended making 
a journey to Paris, attended by the Archduke Charles. 

Holland has again received its deputy king, revurned from’ Wis vas- 
salage at. Paris, which has revived the drooping spirits of Mynheer, in 
viewing the evil day, if worse there is to come, delayed for a future 
period of tvibulation. 

On the Sist of March were exchanged at-Paris, the ratification of 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 
Foreign Affairs. 

France for the last month ha» beeen totally absorbed in the marriage 
of its Emperor, which took place on the last day of the month of 
March, and the French Journals have successively, to the present time, 
been completely occupied with the pompous details of fetes and proces- 
sions, oaths and benefactions attending the same. Amongst others his 
benign Majesty has given portions of 600 franes to each of 6000 young 
girls who shall espouse, on the day of the solemnization of his own nup- 
tials an equal number of soldiers, whose bravery and good conduct may 
ent le them to that favéur. Inés ¢onfidently reported at Paris, that as 
:oon as Buonaparte has finished the parade of the honey-moon, that he 
ipteuds to make # great change in the affairs of bis brothers of Russia 
and Prussia, as provisions for some o” his new relatives, 

But at present the amusements of the Emperor are chiefly in hunting 
during ihe day and the evening at some of the different theatres, of 
which the capital of France has to boast its varieties, being more than 
three times the number than in the British metropolis, although 
twice its size and population. 

The difierent continental journals, which are merely the eeho of the 
Moniteur and Journal de L’ Empire, or at \east under their controul as to 
opinion and supposition, speak thus of the probability of a continental 
peace. 

« Trieste.---Letters from Vienna state, that Count Metternich, the 
minister of state, who was to leave that capital for Paris, will most pro- 
bably proceed on a mission to' London,” Again, 

“* Rotterdam, 14th Agril—aA \etter from Vienna says, it is affirmed by 
persons worthy of credit, that one of our most celebrated negotiators at 
this moment at Paris, will repair to London, accompanied by a great 
personage of the court of France, to treat for a general pacification.” 

Austria basks in the sunshine of reviving power ; exbansted by a 
series of sanguinary wars, she lay prostrate at the feet of an irritated 
conqueror who had threatened her with politieal annihilation, and from 
whom she expected the prompt execution of his menances, “Lost to 
hope, she awaited the fiat of her fate, when be raised her from the 
ground, replaced the tottering crown on her brow, and by a.matrimo- 
nial alliance, offered to secure ber throne, and for ever close the 
wounds his sword had inflicted upon her. We have now witnessed the 
Archduke Charles, who lately opposed Napoleon in the field, consenting 
to become his representative at the altar, The marriage ceremony, 
by proxy, and the festivals which attended it at Vienna, have alone 
been the theme of all the Austrian Journals for some time past, 
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Sweden.—The ratification of the treaty of peace with France was pro- 
claimed at Gottenburgh on Sunday, 8th April, and by proclamation it 
was ordained, that from and after 24th April, no English goods shall 
be admitted in any Swedish port ; it 1s dated Stockholm Castle, 28th 
Mareh, and merely excepts salt, which may be imported from all foreign 
parts in ships which.do not belong to his Britannic Majesty or his 
subjects. : 

Spain.—The ditierent accounts received thence, still persist that Cadiz 
isrendered impregnable to the enemy, aud that it has been strongly re- 
inforced by numerous detachments of British troops. ‘The concentra- 
tion of the French forces appears to be around Salamanca; but we are 
fearful the lion is only couching ull he can. make sure, at one blow, of 
his devoted victim, and that Spain is at present only convulsed with the 
last pangs of agony. Ceuta is at last im the hands of the British, who 
have taken possession of ihe town in the name of Ferdinand VII. 

. On the 4th of March king Joseph had entered Malaga, where he had 
done nothing but receive congratulatory addresses. Should the united 
arms of the patriots approach him, he no doubt would be glad to 
countermarch in the sume rapid manner he did on a former oc- 


casio. 
Portugal.—The accounts received from all parts of that country are 


of the most favourable description. The French every where meet 
with the most vigorous resistance, and dvsertion is very frequent 
im all the French armies, both in Spain and Portugal. ‘The Portuguese 
army at this time is stated to consist of 50,000 well-disciplined troops, 
exclusive of 30 or 40 thousand militia, which have now been put epon 
the mostrespectable footing. 

The combined armies under the command of Marshal Beresford 
were in bigh spirits, and of late have been much encouraged by favour- 
able skirmishes with the out-posts of the enemy. 

Rusia — According te accounts from Bucharest, the Russian atmy 
+has formed a junction with the Serviais, aud defeated a Turkish corps, 
which endeavoured to prevent their junction, and that Prince Bragratian 
was making the necessary preparation for a general attuck on the 
whole Turkish army. It-was also said the Emperar intended making 
a journey to Paris, attended by the Archduke Charles. 

Holland has again received its deputy king, returned from ‘tis vas- 
salage at. Paris, which has revived the drooping spirits of Mynheer, in 
viewing the evil day, if worse there is to come, delayed for a future 
period of tsibulation. 

Qn the ist of March were exchanged at-Paris, the ratificatiotts of 
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the following treaty, there concluded on the 16th, between the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries of the Kiug, and his illustrious brother, the Em- 
peror of the French, king of Italy, &ec. 

Treaty.---His Majesty the Emperor of the French, &c. and his Ma- 
jesty the King of Holland, being desirous of terminating the differences 
that have arise) between them, and of making the independence of 
Holland harmonize with the new circumstances, wherein the English 
Orders in Council, of 1807, have placed all the manitime powers, have 
agreed to come to a mutual understanding thereon, and have agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Art. 1, Until the English government shall have solemnly abrogated 
the restrictions contained in its orders in council of 1807, all commerce 
whatsoever is prohibited between the ports of England and the ports of 
Holland. Should there be reasons for granting licences, those only shall 
be valid which are delivered in the name of the Emperor. 

2.A corps of 18,000 men, of which 3000 shall be cavalry, and con- 
sisting of 6000 French, and 12,000. Dutch, shall be placed at the mouths 
of the rivers, together with officers of the French customs, to see 


that the contents of the foregoing article are carried into complete 
effect. 


3. These troops shall be paid, fed, and clothed by the Dutch govern- 


ment. 


4. All vessels violating the first article, that may be taken on the 
Dutch coast by French men of war or privateers, shall be declared 
good prizes ; and in case of any doubt arising, such difficulty can 
alone be decided upon by his Majesty the Emperor. 

5. The restrictions contained in the above articles shall be revoked, as 
soon as England shall have solemnly revoked her orders in council of 
18075 and from that instant the French troops shallevacuate Holland, 
and restore to her the full enjoyment of her independence. 

«16. Inasmuch as it has been adopted as a constitutional principle in 
France, that the thalweg of the Rhine, ‘from the boundary of the 
French empire ; and as the dock yards of Antwerp are, by the present 
ostate of the boundaries, between the two countries, unprotected and ex- 
posed, his Majesty the king of Holland cedes'to his Majesty the Empe- 
ror of the French, king of Italy; &c, Dutch Brabant, the whole of 
Zealand, including, therein the isle of Schouwen, that part of Guelder- 
land which is situate on the left bank of the Waal; so that henceforth 
-tbe boundary betwegn France and Holland shall. be the ¢halweg of the 
Waal, from the fort of Schenkens, leaving on the Jeft-bank Nymeguen, 
Bommel, and Wondrichem, then the principal stream of the Merwe, 
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which runs into the Biesboch, through which, and also through the 
Hollandsch Diep, and the Wolkerak, the line of demarcation shall be 
continued, until it reach the sea at Bieningen or Gravelingen, leaving 
on the left the isle of Schouwen. 

7. Each of the ceded provinces shall be released from all debts not 
incurred for its own interest, sanctioned by its particular government, 
and funded upon its territory. 

8. His Majesty the King of Holland, in order to co-operate with the 
force of the French empire, shall have afloat a squadron of nine sail of 
the line and six frigates, armed and provided with six months stores, 
and ready to put to sea by the Ist of June next ensuing; and also a 
flotilla of 100 gun-boats, or other armed vessels. This force shall, 
during the whole period of the war, be maintained and kept in con- 
stant readiness. 


9. The revenues of the ceded provinces shall belong to Holland 
until the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, 
Until the same day the King of Holland shall defray all the charges of 
their administration. , 

10, All the merchandise imported by American vessels that have 
arrived in the ports of Holland since the Ist of Februsry, 1809, shall 
be put under sequestration and made over to France, in order to her 
disposing thereof, according to the circumstances and the state of her 
political relations with the United States, 

11. All merchandise of English manufacture are prohibited in 
Holland. 


12. Measures of police shall be adopted, for the purpose of strictly 
watching, and taking into custody, all insurers of prohibited traffic, all 
smugglers, their abettors, &c. In a word, the Dutch government 
pledges itself to extirpate the contraband trade. 

13. Nodepot of goeds prohibited in France, and that may give a 
colour to contraband traffic, can be established within a distance of four 
leagues from the line of the French custom houses ; and in casé of tres- 
pass, all such depots shall be subject to seizure, though upon the 

‘Dutch territory. 


14. With the reserve of these restrictions, and so log as they shall 
be in operation, his Majesty the Emperor shall suspend the prohibitory 
decree which shuts the frontier barriers between Holland and 
France, oi 


15. Fully confiding the manner in which the engagements re- 
sulting from the present treaty shall be executed, bis Majesty the 
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Emperor and King guarantees the integrity of the Dutch possessions, 
such as they shall be pursuant to this treaty. 
Done at Paris, this 16th of March, 1840. 
(Signed) Cuameacwy, Doke of Cadore, 
The Admiral Vaaneurt.. 


Louis Napoleon, by the Grace of God and the Cunstitution of the 
Kingdom, King of Holland, and constable of France, 

Taking into consideration that the departmenis of Zealand and Bra- 
bant, the territory between the Meuse and the Waal, including Nime- 
guen, tovether with Bommelerwaard, and the territory of Altona, have 
been ceded by us to France, by a treaty signed on the 16th, and 
whereof the ratifications have this day been exchanged, we have de- 
creed, and hereby decree : 

Art. 1. The inhabitants of Zealand, Brabant, the territory between 
the Meuse and Waal, includiog Nimeguen, together with the Bumine- 
lerwaard and tbe territory of Altona, whether public officers or others, 
are hereby declared to be, from the date hereof, released from their 
oath of allegiance taken to us, 

2. Our minister for Foreign Affairs is charged with the execution of 
the present decree, which shall also be published and inserted in the 
bulletin of laws. 

Given at Paris, the 31st day of March, of the year 1810, 
and of our reign the 5th. 
(Signed) Louts. 

America begins daily to wear a more warlike appearance .in its de- 
cisions against France, particularly since the news has reached them of 
the condemnation of so many of the American ships and cargoes, and 
congress have refused an application for a minister to Madrid,—The 
President assured the Chewalier Onis, that nv ambassador should be 
received from Joseph Buonaparte, at least while the contest continued 
in Spain, The following extract from the-Boston Gazette, will perhaps 
give a good idea of politics at present, as. undetermined inthis country. 
-“ To day ‘the amendment in Macon’s Bill was taken up. Jt seems 
that this administration party have been caucussing* on the subject, 
which ia the reason why they would not let it be taken up before. 
They are determined to defeat it, or else introduce a war measure. 
The people must either endure the non-intercourse, or a substitute 
‘must be had, which will produce war with England.—Mr. Eppes made 
a war speech; he declared that a repeal of the non-intercourse was 

* A word of American coinage, of which we do not pretend to understand the 
meshing: Tt will be in vain to seek for it in any Dictionary. 
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submission, and he would not consent to it without having a substi- 
"tute; and accordingly produced hia scheme of substitute, which is now 
before the bouse ; and if adopted, is absolutely war. I have not a copy 
of the sections he produced as amendments, and in lieu of the sections 
stricken out by. the Senate, They will soon be published, and you 
will see them. In substance they are these ;—‘ That the merchant 
vessels be allowed to arm, and sail where they please ; and resist by 
force any attempt to stop them, either by the British or French; and ~ 
that they be allowed convey for the same purpose,’ They might as 
well issue a declaration of war at-once, as pass such a law, You will 
inquire, whether they will be likely to pass? [can only tell you, that 
Eppes is considered as speaking the language of the executive; and 
that this is a premeditated plan—the result of their caucus. These I 
assure you to be the facts, . And as to my opinion, I believe them ca- 
pable of any thing.—A gentleman who is here from Philadelphia, 
says, he can only compare them toa horse, that has been driven about 
very much, and has frequently looked at a precipice, at length, in a 
fit of desperation, leaps over. It seems they have received lately 
encouragement from France.. Samuel Smith is said to have letters. 
Much whispering is perceived among them—and dark hints are given. 
We have been at a loss to know the cause of their having been quiet so 
long ; but they have now broke out as mad as ever they were.” 

We have seen another letter from Washington, dated on the 27th 
ultimo, which states, “that the new amendments: proposed by Mr. 
Eppes, would find but few friends in the house.”—~ 

Domestic. 

Notwithstanding the appearance of things on the Gene: a Va- 
riety of reports are still in circulation, that. a peace is not far distant ; 
the only foundation for which, seems to rest on the subject of our go- 
vernment sending over two gentlemen as commissioners from the trans- 
port board, to negociate an exchange of prisoners—and these gentle- 
nien have been received with every mark of respect at Morlaix—this 
subjéct which arose with the opinion of the Continent, (vide Retrospect, 
France,) became ‘more prevalent on the close of the month—in conse, 
quence of which stocks experienced a very considerable rise, and the 
speculators dt Lloyd’s bad opened their usual policy 10 guineas for 100, 
on peace being signed within the twelve-month, 

Amongst domestic news, the public attention for the last three weeks 
has been completely absorbed in the committal of Sir Francis Burdett, 
the man of the people to the Tower, for a breach of privilege as one of 
the House of Commons—and by anticipation the metropolis was near- 
ly being involved in similar riots and disorders to those of the time of 
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Lord George Gordon—but by the promptitude of the military, quiet 
was maintained, with the loss of a few innocent lives—on the subject 
of whose death, both a City and Westminster jury has brought in a 
verdict of wilful murder ;—The original question of the power of the 
house in committing its members, and making a forcible entry to carry 
the speaker’s warrant into execution, appears to havea variety of opi- 
nions, and it is supposed it will be decided in a court of law rt 
next term. 

The committal of the baronet bad the effect of a Westminster meet- 
ing, in consequence of that city being thus deprived of one of its re- 
presentatives—this of course was numerously attended, either by elec- 
tors or others, and after the usual common-place speeches all re-echoing 
REFORM, a number of reformation resolutions were put and carried. 
Little business of consequence has been transacted in parliament. 

The most material bills that have passed the Legislature as particu- 
larly affecting trade and commerce have been.the following, and which 
have been signed by commission. 

An act for granting a duty on foreign plain linen taken out of ware- 
houses, and exported to foreign parts. 

An act to continue until the 25th of March, 1831, certain acts made 
in the parliament of Ireland, for the better regulation of the silk ma- 
nufacture. 

An act for paving, improving and supplying with water, the town 
of Pontefract, in Yorkshire. 

Also an act for cleansing, lighting and improving, the town of Kings- 
ton upon Hull, and the liberties of Trippett, adjoining. thereto. 

Besides several other acts for amending former acts of improvement, 
of several country towns, 

In compliance with a requisition, signed by 7Q of the most respect- 
able of the Livery, the Lord Mayor has ordered a common-hall to be 
convened on Wednesday 2d May, “To take into consideration the 
alarming assumption of privilege by the honourable the House of 
Commons of arresting and imprisoning during pleasure, the people of 
England, for offences cognizable in the usual courts of law.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Uf the Authors and Publishers of all new Works, connected with Trade, Com- 
_ merce, Munufactures, or the Arts, will forward Notices and Particulars of 
" such Publications to the Editor of the Tradesman, (free of expence) at No. 57, 
Skinner Street, @ due attention will be paid thereto, and a ready insertion 
ajven of such Works J 


A TREATISE on the defect of the Debtor and Creditor Laws, and 
the consequences of Imprisonment for Civil Debt, with impartial obser- 
vations on the comparative Gistinction betWeen Honest and fraudulent 
Debtors. By W. Minchin, Author of Infurmation.and Remarks on the 
present state of the Debtor and Creditor Laws. Price 5s. 

Etfectsof the Coritinental Blockade, apof the Commerce, Finances, 
Credit, and Prosperity of the British Islands. By Sir F, D’Ivernois, 
translated from the third French edition, revised, corrected, and en- 
Jarged, to which are added Observations on certain Statements con- 
tained in a late work, entitled, “A View of the Nature and Commer- 
cial Circumstances of Ireland.” By Tho. Newenham, 1809. Price 4s. 

Sketch for the Improvement of the Political, Commercial, and Local 
Interests of Britain, as exemplified by the Inland Navigations of Europe 
in general, and of Britain in particular, including various calculatians, 
the engineers report, and other details of the intended Stamford Junc-, 
tion Navigation, By ‘fT. Jephson Oddy, Esq. author of European 
Commerce, 1 vol. Sto. with a map, 5s.° 

‘ The third Book of the Chrouicles, addressed to the Merchants of the 
United Kingdom, containing an account of the rise of the commerce of 
the country, and of the establishment ofa Marine Insurance Company. 
Priee Is. 

Desultory Reflections on Banks in gencral, and the System of keeping 
up a false Capital by Accommodation Paper, so much resorted to by 
monopolists and speculators, dividéd into three parts, or essays, dedi- 
cated without permission to the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. By Danmoniensis. Prive 4s, 

The Oilman’s Vade Mecum, 2d edition, being a useful assistant to 
the retail as well as the wholesale dealer, shewing at one view he value 
of a ton of fish or seed oil, at any price per gallon, and the Weight and 
value of any number of galtons at any price per ton. To which is 
added an Appendix, to find the value of the pounds and half pounds, 
being less than a gallon. By R. W. Whitton, Accomptant. Pfice 7 in Ud. 

A Defence of Bank Notes against the opinions which have yi rede 
in the Morning Chronicle, Cobbett’s Register, and a recent pamphiec, 
entitled “ the High Price of Bullion, a proof of the depreciation of Bank 
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Notes,” with Observations on the balance of trade avd course of Ex- 
change. By John Grenfell, Esq. 

Lackington, ‘ANen, ard Co.’s Catalogae, will, we understand, be 
ready for delivery in a few days; it js said to be particularly rich in 
fare and curious books, and some alterations which have been nade in 
the arrangement of the classes, afford the greatest facility of reference 
to those who are in the habit of consulting the catalogue of teat stu- 


pendous rhea 
REVIEW OF BOOKS 
CON NECTED WITH COMMERCE AND THE ARTS, 


A General Dictionary’ of Commerce, Trade, and Manufactures, exhibiting 
their present State in every Part of the Warld. By Thomas Mor- 
timer. 11. 5a. 


Arrtiocen England has for ages taken the lead in trade aud com- 
merce, she has produced less books connected therewith than any other 


tiation, and there is rarely a Leipsic or Frankfort fair that does not ex- 
hibit twice the number of new productions relating to Trade apd Come 
merce, than in this kingdom. The mania of the book makers of the 
present day seems to be for Dictionaries ; a Dictionary of Anccdates, 
followed by a Catalogue of Dictionaries. 

‘We had a Commercial Dictionary published a few years back by, 
Montefiore, in 2 ‘vols. 8vo. but this was merely the commercial part 
extracted from the Cy¢lopedia ; and the author of our present work 
observes i in his preface ; 

“" Many years ‘have elapsed since any work having the objects of the 
present was offered to the public. 

é Tie respectab’¢ publications of Postlethwaite and Beawes, although 
they cannot be called practical dictionaries of commerce, were well 
adapted to the periods : at which they. appeered, bat since their, last 
edition, the face of commerce bas undergone a tatal cbange 5 | the views 
of mercantile men ip Britain have been extended in a degree of which 
the ablest Political speculators could, not.entertain the most remote 
ides, and | above all, the laws and customs selative to trade given in, 
an orks, have long become obsolete, and their places have been 
8 se soumreenting with halal reine of the various 
sedis nations,” 
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The Editor seems to have paid the greatest attention to his under- 
taking, and that he has laidundercontribution for bis present work, every 
book and treatise both antiewt and medern, foreign.aud domestic,. that 
Gould anywise contribute to the work, and we have no doubt hut the 
trading part.of the community will obtain hereby an important body of 
practical commercial knowledge, - 

_A singular feature, and at the same time povticularls useful, 4 is, that 
each article of commerce has also its foreiga denomination given iu six 
and sometimes,cight different languages, forming-thereby a commers 
cial nomenclature, the utility of which must be obvious to every 
reader. 

Under the heads of Europe, Asia, Africa aud America, is introduced 
a wmethodized account of the commerce, manufactures, and in some 
instances, the politico-commer: ial regulations of the different govern- 
ments; and no. less useful are, the numerous tables of cols, ex- 
changes, and custom and excise duties on all kinds of goods both on 
imports and exports. 

Under the heads of insurance, shipping, salvage, exchange, corpo- 
rations, &e, is given a most circumstantial account of each; at the end 
references of various law cases, relating thereto, as well as the different 
Acts of Parliament respecting each. 

To give an idea of the method of the work, we cannot do better than 
relate a short article, not as a subject for criticism, but to shew the 
arrangement. 

“Tari (German, theer ; .Durcu, teer; Danisu,, tare; Swtp, 
gara; Fraucu, goudron; Irauian, catrame; Seanism, olguitran ; 
Ponxrus. alcatrav; Russ. degot, smola shitkaja; Porisa, smola gesta.) 
If the wood of the turpentine trees be exposed to the fire in a vessel 
every where closed, except an aperture at the bottom, as for example 
in a retort, with the neck placed lowermost, the resinous juice melts 
out by the heat, and at the same time contracts an empyreumatic smell 
and taste; in this state it istar. ‘Tar is prepared in different parts of 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, &c. from the pine and the fir trees, and in 
some pluees from thé larch and the terebinth. The wood is enclosed in 
a large oven, to thie quantity of 10 or more load at a time ; this stands 
Wituin: another oven called the mantle, the space between them receiv- 
ing the Gre: from the boftom of the inner fire runs a gutter, by 
hit sgateerd is eae a proportion as it melts out of the 
wood, j 

The shove account, is foom Neumans Chaptal informs us that tar 
is obtained from the wood of the trunk, branches snd roots of the pine, 


which are heaped together, covered with turf, and set on fire to produce 
Sn 2 
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a close combustion, in the same manners. for making charcoal. The 
oily parts which are disengaged; trickle down and are received’ ina 
gutter, which serves'to convey them toa tub: ‘ The most fluid partis 
sold under the name of hui/e de cade and the thicker-purt is the tar used 
for paying or painting. the parts of shippmg-and other vessels.” 

Under the head of Insurance is much valuable matter relating to 
the premiums, chances of insurance, an explanation of all the terms, 
together with references to the most remarkable cases relative to Marine 
Fire and Life Insurance, which have bese — in the Cieererit 
courts of law. 

Under the head of Letrres oa Shitnaiinette is a very choice 
relation of mercantile lettérs in several different foreign languages with 
literal translations annexed thereto, viz. in Portuguese; ar eer 
Italian and German. 

An abstract of the laws relative to the ¢ Navigation Act, is also ‘a ‘par- 
ticularly valuable feature in the work, arid to expatiate on the whole of 
its voluminouwseand useful matter would be to exceed the bounds pre- 
scribed us for that subject, and we can only acknowledge the justice of 
the observation of the Editor in his Preface, «* That such a Publication 
as the present must, in every point of ‘view; prove a desideratum in 2 
country which has latterly absorbed the trade of the worldyand which 
tay be denominated the source of all cotmnerce, and the focus of arts 
and manufactures. ‘That such-a.country'should have so long been 
without a work of this nature, has afforded: matter of great sufprize, and 
every bookseller has heard daily comphaints of se glaring a defect in our 
National Literature.” And we make‘no doabt' bur:that the® labours 
which the Editor has bestowed in such a comprehensive compilation 
will be amply repaid, by- its finding a aes in ‘most - the mo tow 
house; of the United Kingdom. 

’ # 

, The Rudiments of Chemistry, illustrated by Experiments, and eight 

_ Copper Plate Engravings of Chemical Apparatus. By Samuel 
Parkes, Author of the Chemical Catechism, 302 pp. 5s. boards. . 


« WE have perused this little manual with a great degree of pleasure, 
and indeed conceive it to be one of the neatest as well as the'clearest 
elementary treatise to be found in this useful aswell as amusing science: 
We cannot give a better description of the work than by adopting the. 
Author’s own words. _“ In pursuing the plan of the Chemical Cate- 
chism, this work jis ‘also divided into thirteen chapters, and it has been 
the Author’s endeavour to draw.up the whole in eats ob language yen 8 
be easily comprehended by any’ mapeetiqves necking 
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“The principal chemical faets are printed in a larger type and num- 
bered progressively. These should-be considered as ‘axioihs to‘be 'ttea- 
sured up ‘in the mind of the student as a foundation forthe -superstruc- 
ture of all -his future chemical attainments; they slféuld'thcrefore be 
read first without any attention’to the-émaller type, for as'one position 
frequently arises as it were from others that precede it) the connection 
of the-whole- will be more readily — be a and uae 
facts remembered with more: certainty. " wee 

« Allthe illustrations and experiments oteqiren in a smaller letter, 
which distinguishes these sufficiently from the axioms. They are printed 
immediately under the respeetive axioms which they serve to elucidate, 
and being thus connected, the: rationale of each‘examiple will Be at once 
understood by the student.» This part ofthe plan iv the most strikiig 
feature peculiar to this book, in which it difftrs essentially from the 
Chemical Catechism, where the expériments’ stand unconnected with 
the work, in order thatthe student might exercise his ingenuity dnd 
memory, to discover the different laws of nature by witich they” are 
governed,” 

The Index of Chemical: terms, with their explanations, is a180’a ta. 
luable addition 'to this little book, mena the abstruse parts com- 
pletely intelligible. 

The first chapter is a pede Introduction to Chemistry, and i is as 
concise, as it is at the same time explanatory. 

The 2d,-chapter, treats of Atmospheric Air, minutely explaining its 
fluidity, elasticity, expansibility and gravity. 

“3d, relates to Calari, the:term: whieh'Chymists have agreed to call the 
matter of heat, in which he says “ im order to give precision to che- 
mical, language, it was-necessary to find’ tefm to distinguish the 
matter of heat from its effect, for whenever Calari becomies fixed in a 
body, its loses it property of affording heat.” 

4th, is descriptive of IVater, as a compound consisting of Hydrogen 
and Oxygen. 

5th, of Earths. 

6th, of Alkalies, describes thes various uses thereof in trade and ma- 
nufacture. 

7th, of Acids. 

8th, of Salts, as a combination of acid with ‘alkali, an earth ora 
metallic oxide. ’ 

Peas Simple Conibustidles, viz. hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus and 
10th, Treats of the general character of Metals, the niitnber of whic 
Mr. Davy reckons at 27. 
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Mr. Parke has arranged them.as follows bo 

1st. ‘The 10 malleable metals, viz. 

Gold, platina, silver, mercury, copper, iron, ted lead, mickel, zink. 

“* Of these ‘metals the thvee first have been called noble or perfect 
metals, because they stand the more intense heat of our furnaces, with- 
gut suffering oxidizement, or any dimimution in their-weight».” 

“« There are 13 metals which are neither malleable panini four 
of which are called fusible brittle metals, viz. 

. ‘Bisnuth,» _ Antimony, 
' Tellarum,. 'Arsenics, ¢  .. 

“The brittle metals that are fused with difficulty, are, cobalt, man- 
ganese, tungotep, molybdanum,. wontons, titanium, pemertn adem, 
buim and tantalium. ‘ 

“ Ip this enumeration Lbave mtornne-d omitted ceruim pry the four 
metals found in the ore of: Platina, as their erenenes have not yet 
been sufficiently examined.” 

lith, of Ozides. 

12th, of Combustion, and 

ie of Attraction, Repulsion and, Chemical affinity. eh 

The Engrasings, which are exceedingly well executed, exhibit the 
most necessary apparatus used in all Chemical operations, which cer- 
tainly is a great addition to the work, and adds much to. its utility; and 
we can do no more on the present occasion, than hope that the Author 
may meet with that general patronage lok his weritorious: labours 
deserve, uid 
Ct 
STATE, OF FRANCE ' 
Worn pleasure we lay before our readers the following observations 
on the state of France, by an Afmeritan who resided there, and who has 
just published them in @ pamphlet at Philadelphia, entitled, “A Letter 
on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Government,” and which 
is now republished here by Messrs. Longman and Co. , 

, The gentleman is well known in this country ; he wrote the article 
in the Edinburgh Review, on the military conscription, This pamphlet 
is written with a degtee of spirit and elegance, of which we thought lio 
American capable. The ciréwiristance of ‘its being the’ production of 
a Native of the United States will, no doubt, indispose the English pub- 
lic in thes¢ times towards it. © But it contains no Atiebigan Jeffersonjan 
sentiments. Lvery tree Englishman will read it with delight, and 
Promore.its circulation, aé a service to his ebuatry. “Attiodghr it is un 
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favourable to Ministers in some small: points, yet upon the whole it, sa 
powerfully advocates the cause of this — meee One Ree 
giveit currency by all possible means | nt rs 

_ kt begins with a view of the causes whieh dared athe sinmasionies 
Franee, then stating its present cendition, particularly with respost.to 
Finance,it places: Fogidnd ia contrast ; and, after @ most admirable ar, 
gument, shewing that Bonaparte of necessity hates coummeree frgm in~ 
terest as a military despot, it concludes by ethorting the Amerieans to 
join with England, as France, detecting and despising them, will auniy 
hilate their commercial existence. the moment it is in her power, Upon 
the Finances of France it says: The~frequent assertion,is undeserv- 
_ing of credit, that France bas been raised from the profoundest depths 
of wretcheduess to a condition not only superior to. ber furmer lot un= 
der the Bourbons, but better than that of amy other State of Europe. 
During the Revolution there never existed even the shadow of a regulac 
system of finance, notwithstanding all that was said and written on the 
subject. The Revolutionary Government supported themselves and 
the armies not merely like Chevaliers d’ Industrie by trick and fraud, but 
like highwaymen by open violence and robbery. The Consular Go- 
vernment promised tbe best reforms, regulations, and a reduction of ex~ 
penees, which it well knew could not ibe effected. The first thing it 
did was to wrest from the Legislative Body and the Tribunate all con- 
troul over the finances, and tu place the public treasure entirely at: its, 
own disposal.—Sir James Stewart observes, that in ali Christian Mo-~ 
narchies, Russia excepted, the right of imposing taxes has been subject, 
to the will of some political bedy,,and-has-no where been essentially 
attached toroyalty. ‘This right he takes to be the least equivocal cha- 
racteristie of an absolute and unlimited power. To soften this usurpa- 
tion, however,’ the French minister of finances annually exhibits.« 
budget, like that of England, but no reliance whatever is placed.on shis 
mummery, by any well-informed person. No public scrutiny is.suf- 
fered, and the people are deprived of the means of knowing the real 
amount, either of receipts or disbursements. A military execytive en- 
joys an unlimited controul over the estimate, the collection, and the 
eSpenditure. There is fo protection for the citizen against the usurpa- 
tions of the executive authority, tHe is subjected at once to the double 
oppression of a military and fiscal tyranny, The French bave taxed 
every article taxed in England, that can be at all productive, and 
ony others, without tenderness for industry or poverty, The 

“ Contribution Foncicre” or land-tax, is in fact a taxon income. The 
piasimym at which it is fixed by Jaw is onerfifib ! ef the net income. 
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of the subject, ‘upoti a general estimate of the whole product of the 
French territory. The: personal contribution embraces every article 
which falls within the list of the assessed°taxes in England, as horses, 
dogs; sérvants, vehicles, uténsils, the rent of dwellings, ‘stock of every 
description, &e. . An infpast on gateways, chimneys, &c. is added to 
that on ‘doors‘and windows, © ne —- on) these ‘articles ‘are-all of 
the heaviest kind. ’ 

There'is a heavy tax, and one of the most iedelplieg on the exercise 
of trades and professions which presses hard on personal industry, the 
profits of which are so frequently precarious and unequal to the sup- 
port of a family.’’ These imposts give rise annually to a most minute 
and vexatious scrutiny ‘isto the fortunes and gains of individuals, This 
scrutiny places them altogether at the mercy of the multitude of reve- 
nue officers, whose tyraimical practices are overlodked from political 
views. The ministers of: finance, in a report addressed to the emperor 
on this subject in 1807, says; ‘ the formation of new registers has led 
to the discdvery of abuses. While some proprietors in 1806. paid a 
fourth, or third, or even @ moiety or more! ‘of their incomes, others 
were taxed at the rate of only a twentieth, a fiftieth, or a hundredth !|” 
While the French rulers edatinue to receive the amount of their de- 
thands on the people, to establish au equitable assessment will be as 
remote from their inclination as it is beyond their power, in the midst 
of an extensive war. “The disorders which’ now prevail ‘are’ in fact, 
considered as useful under various points of view; they gratify the cu- 
pidity and tyrannical spirit of the useful adherents of the government : 
they enable the public authorities to. exercise a formidable system of 
intimidation over obnoxious districts, and they afford important facili- 
ties for supplying by irregular means the wants of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. No'relief is granted to any one over-taxed, unless he can 
inform against some one who is under-taxed, that the Treasury may be 
indemnified! Taxes are raised for the repairs of roads, churches, and 
other local objects, but all are swept in the way. of loan, into the Im- 
perial Treasury. Dutiés are* levied'on renin of ae description 
sent into the cities of France.” ; 

The pamphlet goes at great length into the state of the French 
finances, and’ then draws a most yonea - and’ Rg ane of ae, 
after which’ it says : 

' * The state of France, as it sett sadded inhaler in 1807, exhi- 
hited quite another perspective: Combined with the evils which | 
have already had occasion -to notice; various other causes conspired to 
heigiten the national calamity. ‘The extinction’ of allpublic spirit, 
and of the influence of pub'ic opinion, the depopulation and decay of 
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the great towns,.the decline of agriculture and manufactures, the stag- 
inaton of internal trade, the stern dominion of a military police, in- 
cessantly checked the exultation natural to the mind, on viewing the 
profusion of bounties, with, which the hand of Providence has gifted 
this. fine regien. The pressure of the taxes was aggravated by the most 
oppressive rigours in the collection. The peasant or farmer who was 
delinquent in paying his taxes, had a file of soldiers, under the. name 
of _garnisers, quartered upon him, who, consumed the fruits of his 
industry, as a compensation for the loss sustained by the state, The 
grape, in numberless instances, was permitted to rot on the vine, in 
consequence of the inability of the proprietor either to dispose of his 
wine when made, or to discharge the imposts levied upon every stage 
of the process of making it. I was credibly informed that families 
were frequently compelled to relinguish their separate establishments, 
and to associate in their domestic economy, iv order to lighten, by 
dividing the burden of the taxes. 

“ The effects of the loss of external trade were every where visible: : 
—in the commercial cities half deserted, and reduced to a state.of in- 
action.and glopin, truly deplorable :—~in the inland towns, in which the 
populace is eminently wretched, and where I saw not one indication of 
improvement, but on the contrary, numbers of edifices falling to ruins : 
on the high roads, where the iafrequency of vehicles,and travellers 
devoted but too strongly the decrease of internal consumption, and 
the languor of internal trade ; and among the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, particularly of the South, whose, poverty is extreme, in conse- 
quence of the exorbitant taxes, aod of the want of an outlet for their 
surplus produce, .In 1807,, the mendicants i in the inland towns was 
almost incredible. The. condition of the peasantry, as to their food, 
clothing, and habitations, bore, uo Gomanerinn? with the.state of the 
same class in England, , 

“The conscription, while. it has chased war from the conéines, has, 
nevertheless, carried the keenest pangs. : and many of the worst, evils 
which war entails, into the bosom of every dwelling of the empire. 
It has vitiated the agricultural manners.of France, the purity and vi- 
vacity of which.were so much; the, delight of the traveller before the 
revolution. The feudal vassalage never exerted an influence half as 
pernicious over the spirit and satisfactions of the lower, classes, The 
anarchy.of the.revolution relaxed the springs of industry, and, i in de- 
Pf the influence, banished the consolations of religion, The pre- 

sent government has neither strengthened the one, nor restored the 
other ; and by the example of an habitual violation of all law, has ex- 
tinguished every trace of respect ne the civil authonty.” 

VOL. IV. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRU PICIES., 
( The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses.) 

AYRTON Edw. Willian, Lambeth marsh, 
broker. (Mr. E, Howard, Great St. Martin’s 
lane. ‘ 

Addis Charles, New Boswell court, money- 
scrivener. (Mr. Hindman, Dyer’s court, Al- 
dermanbury. 

Anderson Geo, and G. Harrison Rades, of 
Bridge yard wharf, Tooley street, merchants, 
(Messrs. Palmer and Co. Copthall court. 

Adams Edward Geo. High street, Mary le 
Bone, apothecary. (Messrs. A. Beckett and 
and Wheale, Broad street, Golden square] 

Bennett Thomas, of Liverpool, merchant. 
(Mr. Houghton, Liverpool, aud Mr. Windle, 
Jobu street, Bedford row. 

Bryan Thos. Sloane street, Chelsea, grocer. 
Mr. Cuppage, Jermyn street, St. James's. 

Brown Robt. Wm, late of Lambeth road, 
merchant. (Mr. Hill; Rood lane. 

Burt Wm. Tooley street, oil merchant. 
(Mr. Sherwood, Cushem court, Broad street. 

Barber Wm. Alawick, Northumberland, 
brewer. (Messrs. Lambert, Alnwick, and 
Mr. Flexney, Chancery lane. 

Banton Edw. late of Walsall, Stafford, sad- 
ler, (Mr. J, Hegley, Walsall, and Messrs. 
Vurner and Pike, Bloomsbury square. 

Baker John, of Sea-coal lane, London, 
carpenter, (Mr. 'T. Hudson, Winkworth 
buildings, City road. 

Ball John, Adam street, Adelphi, anction- 
eer. (Mr, Greenhill, Gray's inn square. 

Boyd Thos, of Maiden bill, Edgeware road, 
shopkeeper. (Mr, Jeyes, Charlotte strect, 
Fitaroy square. 

Brandon [saac and Samuel Certissos, Lead- 
eohall street, merchant. (Messrs. Swain, 
Stevens, and Co, Old Jewry. 

Castle, Ambrose, late of Furnival’s inn, 
wnoney-scerivemer. (Mr. Hill, Rood > 

Olonney Nicholas, Liverpool, provision 
merchant. (Mr. Davis, Fenwick street, Li. 
verpool, and Mr. Meddoweroft, Gray’s inn. 

Chapman Wm. of Beverley, York, linen 
drdper. (Mr. Hall, Beverley. 

Collins Letitia, Half-moon street, Piceadil- 
\y, milliner, (Mir. Dixon, Nassau street, Soho, 

Cox Elizabeth, Olverton, Gloucester, shop- 
keeper, (br, Guest, Bristol, aud Messrs, 
Meredith and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 

Cox Jas. and Jn. Smith, Manchester, auc. 
tioneers. (Mr. Ueslop, King’s street, Man- 
chester, aud Messrs, Willis, Fairthorn, and 
Co. Warnford re 

Collens,Ww, of Fransham, Surrey, potter. 
(Mr, Tener Edward street, vendish 
square, ~ 

Davies John, late of Hereford, corn factor. 
Messrs. Bird and Wollaston, Hereford, and 
Messrs, Brown and Piuniges, Gray's inn 


square, 

Dally Charles, of Manchester, lace ma- 
nufacturer. (Mr, Hesslop, King strect,/Man- 
chester,iand Messrs, Willis aud Co. Warnford 


t, an. 

ie Ia Hault Charles, Birmingham, Spanish 
leather dresser, (Mr. J. Hill, Shrewsbury, 
and Messrs, Rosser and Co. Bartlett’s build- 


u 
s 2 Mark, Borough, High street, hop 
mercham, (Messrs, Day and Hammerton, 
Lime street. 

D, Joachim Louis Rene, Bewling green 
building, distiller. (Messrs, Waddeson, Bar. 
low, and Co, Austin friars. 

Davies James, 0) ury, Hereford, earth- 








enwareman, (Mr, Reece, Ledbury, and Mr. 
Pewtriss, Gray’s inn, 

Dangworth James, Grove street, Commer 
cial read, and Thomas Amer, of Stepney, 
builders, (Mr. Rutsen, Well-close square. 

Datiey Charles, Manchester, lace mann- 
facturers. (Mnodesstop, King street, Man- 
chester, and Messrs, Willis, Fairthorn, and 
Co. Waruford court, 

Davies Wm. late of Cradley, Worcester, 
guv-barrel maker. (Mr. Roberts, Stourbridge, 
and Messrs. Strong, Still, and Co. Lincoln's 


Drury William, of Canterbury, victualler, 
(Pierce and Sandys, Canterbury, and Messrs. 
Winbern and Collett, Chancery Jane. 

Edward Jas, Leicester, shoe-maker. (Mr. 
J. L. Greaves, Leicester, and Mr. Wilson, 
King’s-beuch walks, 

Fairfield John, and James Buckley, of Li- 
verpool, merchants, (Mr. Airson, Liverpool, 
and Mr. T. Blackstock, Mildred court. 

Fildes Benj. Upton on Severn, Worcester, 

der. (Messrs. Whitcomb, Griffith, and 
Co. Chester, 

Flemming Henry, Hanway street, Oxford 
Street, jeweller. (Mr. Hodgson, Clement's 
inn. 

Felton James, of West Thurrock, Essex, 
baker. (Mr. Stanley, Billericay, , and Mr. 
Aubrey, Tuoke’s court, Cursitor street. 

Foy Walter, of Beech street, linen draper. 
(Mr. Nind, ‘Lhrogmorton street. 

Foulkes Jos. of Hackney road, builder. 
(Mr. Ratsen, Well-close square. 

Fallon Aagustine, Hart street, Bloomsbury, 
wine merchant. (Messes. Chapman and Cv. 
Mildred’s court. 

Forrest James, Chester,cotton dealer. (Mr 
Avison, Hanway street, Liverpool. 

Gongh William, Cranbourne street, West - 
minster,'mercer. (Mr. Turner, Edward streét, 
Cavendish square. 

Griffiths Wm. of Westwood, Wilts, dyer. 
(Messrs. Williams and Buck, Trowbridge, 
and Mr. J. Williams, Red Lion square. 

Gor:uch Thos, of Peter’s street, Cow cross, 
cheesemonger. (Mr. S. Pullen, Fore street. 

Marrison George, late of Manchester, mer- 
chant. (Mr. TH. Pearson, Carlisle, and Mr. 
Birkett, Bond court, Walbrook. 

Hamilton John, Bristol. merchant, (Messrs. 


Manehester, rocer, (Messrs. 
» Altrencham, Cheshire, 
. Wilson, 


Hatton 

Higgs Jn. Liverpool, merchant. (Messrs. 
Crump and Co, Liverpool, and Mr. Batty, 
Chancery lane. 

Hammond Jn. Macclesfield, tanner. \ (Mr. 
C. Cooke, Macclesfield, and Mr. Kent, Clif- 
ford’s inn, 

Hain Jonathan, of Hampton, victualler. 
(Mr. Vincent, Bedford street, Bedford square. 

Hern Wm. of Hincksey, Berks, victualler. 

Herwood Joseph, Woodchester pa:k mill, 
Gloucester. (Mr. Bowyer. Kingholm, near 
Gloucester, and Messrs. Whitcombe and Co. 
——— inn. 

enzall George, Little East Cheap, under- 
writer, (Mr. Sherwood, Cushion court, Broad 
street. ‘ 

Hartley John, Manchester, grocer. (Messrs. 
Kay and Fansbaw, Manchester. 

Hocker Thos. of Mary-Je-bone street, gro- 
cer. (Mr. Steventom, Cheqner court, Charing 
Cross, 


Grevill street, 
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Ingham Fancis, of Hallifax, clothier. (Mr. 
Allison, Huddersfield, and Messrs, Willis, 
Fairthorn, and Co. Warnfurd court. 

Inman Joseph, late of Kent road, Surry, 
broker. (Mr. Brain, Copthall court, Throg- 
morton Street. 

King Wm. Chancery lane, cabi:et maker. 
(Mr.Wasbrough, Warnford court, Throgmort- 
on street. 

Knight Jas. Caln, Wilts, ciothier. (Messrs. 
Davis and Pool, Bristol, «nd Mr. James, 
Gray’s inn square. 

Kruse Adam, Union cour’, Broad street, 
merchant. (Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinson, and 
Co. Copthail court, Throgmorton street. 

Luke Thos. Exeter, brewer. (Mr. Loxley, 
Cheapside. 

Litulejohn Joseph James, of Gosport, mer- 
cer. (Mr. Cruikshank, Gosport, and Messrs. 
Bleasdale and Co. New Inn, London, 

Lewis Evan, Cardiff, Glamorgan, grocer. 
(Mr. Wyndnam Lewis, Cardiff, aud Mr. Gre- 
gory, Ciement’s ina. 

Lioyd William, of Chester, chair maker. 
(Mr, Simeock, Chester, and Messrs. Miln and 
Parry, Temple. 

Lomas Decemus, of Watford, corn mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Fairlie and Francis, New 
square, Lincoln's son. 

Lucas John, Bromsgrove, Worcester, tim- 
ber dealer. (Messrs. J. and W. Richardson, 
New inn, London. 

Long James, uf Grave street, {[Deptford, 
victualler. (Mr. Pearson, Elm court, Tem- 
ple. + 
Moore Henry, of Ratcliff highway, victual- 
ler. (Mr. Fothergill, Clifford's inn. 

Morris Jn. late of Marple, Chester, boat 
builder. (Mr. Heslop, King street, Man- 
chester, and Messrs... Willis nad Co, Warnford 
court, London. 

Maskerry Wm. and Jn. Askin, Whitechapel 
road, dealer in glasé. (Mr. Tomlinson, Han. 
ley, Stafford, and Messré. Anstice and Cox, 
King’s-bench walk. 

Maclean James, late of Old 'Change, vic- 
tualler, (Mr. Howell, Siow College gar- 
dens. ' 

Marshall (Cuthbert, Rateliffe square, ma- 
riner, dealer, and chapman, (Mr. Sherwood, 
Cushion court, Broad street. 

Magus George, Brisioi, linen draper. (Mr. 
Tilson, Chatham piace, B'ackfriars. 

Moseley Daniel, Wnaketield, York, inn- 
keeper. (Mr. Clarkson, Wakefield,and Messrs, 
Clarkson, Essex street, Sirand. 

Meller Sam. Eakimg, late of: Liverpool, 
cotton dealer. (Mr. Avison, Hanover street, 
Liverpool. 

Mayhew Rob. late of Strutton, Suffolk, 
miller. (Mr. Bunn, Ipswich, and Mr. Tay~- 
lor, Southampton buildings. 

Moloy Jos. late of Monmouth street, clothes 
salesman. (Mr. Coot, Austin frimrs. 

Nott Jn. Romford, grocer. (Mr. J. Shear- 

Hart street, Bloomsbury. ¢ 

Phillips Fredk. Shaftesbury Dorset, shop 
keeper. (Mr. Durnsford, Shaftesbury, and 
Pearson and Co. Pump court. 

Palmer James, Aldermanbury, merchant, 
(Dennett's and Co. King’sjarm’s yard, Cole- 
man street. 

Page Jas. » butcher. (Mr. Platt, 
Tanfield court, Temple. 

Perkins Abraham, late of Stamford, Lin- 
coln, grocer. (Mr. Wm. Thompson, Stam- 


rd. 

Parkin Jn. Sheffield, inn keeper. (Mr.Jn, 
Caen aes and Mr. Chambre, Chapel 
street, ford row. 

Pearson Jn. Bath, hosier. (Mr. Shephard, 
Bath, and Messrs, Shephard aud Adlington, 
Bedford row. 
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Palmer Thos. of Bristol, jeweller. (Mr, 
Eardiey, Bristol, and Mr. Gabelli, Lincoin’s 
an. 

Prance Geo. of Swansea, Glamorgan, linen 
draper, (Messrs. Clarke and Son, Bristol, 
and Messrs Jenkins andCo. Newlan,Lendon. 

Pawlett Dani. Nottingham, Patlow chand- 
Jer, (Mr. C. Shelton, Nottingham, and Messrs. 
Bromiey and Bell, Holborn court,'Gra y’sinn. 

Potter William, junt. Nottingham, grocer. 
(Messrs, Alsop and Wells, Nottingham, and 
Mr. Taylor, Field court, Gray’s inn. 

Raby Goorge, Great St, Helen's Chambers, 
Merchant. (Mr. Druce, Billiter square. 

Riddiford Wm.of Uley, Glocester, clothier. 
(Mt. Bloxham, Dursley, and Messrs. Price 
and Williams, Lincoiln’s inn. 

Reynolds Wm. Cheshunt, Herts, deaier: 
(Mr. Coppard, Baptist Chambers, Chancery 
lane. 

Rippon Theoph. Honiton, confectioner. 
(Mr. Rippon, London road, Southwark, 

Roon Jonathan, of Liverpool, merchant. 
(Messrs. Stanistree and C. Leigh, Liverpool, 
and Mr. Wiudle, Jobn street, Bedford row. 

Robertson Rob, of Stourbridge, druggist. 
(Mr. Roberts, Stourbridge, and Messrs. Strong, 
Still, and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 

Russell Wm. Geo, Fleet market, dealer. 
(Mr. Dalston, Took’s court, Cursitor street. 

Smyth Robert, late of Tottenham, money 
scrivener. (Mr. Winbeit, Fore-street, Crip- 
plegate. 

Skinner David, Navigation causeway, ca- 
binet maker. (Mr. Perry, Chaives inn, 

Shafts Jn. Shoe lane, copper-plate maker. 
(Mr. Jn. Pullen, Fore street, Cripplegate. 

Spencer Wm. Fennell, late of Gosport, 
mercer. (Messrs. Collins and Hewson, Gos. 
port, and Mr. Dyne, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet 
street, 

Stevens John, and Edw. Baker, Whitcombe 
street, brewers. (Mr. C. E. Reynolds, Castle 
street, Falcon square. 

Scott Alex. and Thos. Purves, St. Mary 
Axe, merchants. (Mr. Hackett, Chancery 


ane. 

Stafford Aaron, Stealey bridge, Aston-un- 

der-Lyne, Stafford, dealer and cha n 
Mr. Higaginbottom, Ashton, and srs, 
arke and Co. Chancery lane, 

Stutley Thos. of Sw m, Norfolk, u 
holder. (Messrs. Sweet and Stokes, King’s. 
bench walks. 
~Serres Jn. Thos.Queen street, Golden square. 
limner. (Messrs. Warrand and Co, e 


court, Budge row. 

Tally Jn. Hereford, hop dealer. (Mr. T, 
Evans, Hereford, and Mr, Pewtriss, Gray's 
inn. . 

Taylor Wm, Liverpool, merchant. (Mr. 
Hassell, Liverpool, and Mr. Atkinson, Chan- 
very lane. 

Taylor David, Great Tatham, Essex, gro- 
cer. (Mr. B. Carter, Staple’s inn. 

Taylor David, Mile-end road, cabinet 
maker. (Mr. West, Red Lion square, Wap- 


Taylor Thos. City road, victualler, (Mr. 
Alliogham, St. John square. 
Vaughan John, Braunston quay, Daventry, 
ton, merchant and dealer. (Mr. 
Marson, Church row, ms 
Wagner Fred, late of Uxbridge, clothier. 
— Gale and Son, Bedford street, Bed- 
row. 
Whitehead Tho. senr. and junr. Failsworth, 
r, cotton manufacturers. (Mr. Bar. 
rett, Manchester, and Messrs. Willis and Co. 
Warnford court. 
Walmsley Peter Dennis, Manchester, ware- 
an. (Mr. Barrett, Manchester, and 
Messrs. bow and Co, Warnford court. 
2 
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Wood Roh Marente, crocer. (Mr. Clutton, 
*t. Thomas street, Southwark. 

West Rob Oxford street, draper, (Mr. 
Mason, No. \2, Poster lane, Cheapade. 

Watler Tho. Canterbury place, Lambeth, 
tallow chandler. (Mr. Maymott, Burrow’s 
baildings, Blackf iar’s road, 

White Augustus, Westmoreland place, City 
road, merchant. (Messrs, Hoghes and Chap 
man, King’s bench walk. 

Wharton Geo. of Northowram, York, cal 
leo manufactarer. (Mr. Crossley, Bradford, 
and Mr. Evans, Hatton garden. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Atkinson Win. Paradise street, Rotherbithe, 
broker. 

Bennett Wm of Ludiow, Derby, victualler. 

Houlden Tho. of Spilsby, Lincoln, malster. 

Lanchester Ann, St. James’s street, mil- 
liner. 

a John and James, Wood street, 

» warel n. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Allen Jn. Rotherhithe, coa) merchant, 21 





ay. 

Allen Wm. Chandos street, shoemaker, 1 
ay. 

Armson Joseph, Eyton, Salop, miller, 7 


ay. 
Abbott J. Prescott, Lancaster, grocer, 16 
ril. 
“ove Vincent, Spalding, Lincoln, brewer, 
1 May. 
Ayre *s Jn. Sun street, Bishopsgate, tallow 
chandler, 2° May. 
Allsop John, Winchester, silk weaver, 19 
May 
Bailey Joseph, Long Acre, fringe manu- 
faucturer, 19 May. 
Bristow Chas. Newgate street, linen draper, 
5 May. 
Broster Tho. Liverpool, stationer, 6 May. 
Butcher Rob, Lawrence Pountney lane, 
wine merchart, 26 April. 
Banks Rich. Eitham, Kent, victualler, 31 
May. 
Beetson Hy. Grendy, Gray's inn square, 
“money scrivener, 28 April. 
Bruton Jn. Luxon, Prince’s strect, Rother- 
hithe, mariner, 17 April. 
Bloxham W. Gracechurch street, banker, 
ty Oa 
yley James, High street, Shadwell, ship 
ad ev, 14 April. 
rn -Longtown, Cumberland, draper, 
16 April. 
Bonney Jn. Augustus, Percy street, Totten- 
ham court road, money scrivener, 14 April. 
Benwell Tho. Newman street, Oxford road, 
coach maker, 21 April. 
Belcher 'n, Lamb's Conduit street, mer- 
chant, 8 May. 
yd Jos. Old Broad street, merchant, 
24 April. 
Billing Sam. Liverpool, hosier, 8 May. 
Bury Wm, junr, Pilton, Devon, clothier, 7 
May 
Briges Rich, of Liverpool, merchant, 7 


May. 
Bell Rob. and Rob. Hedley , Newcastle.on- 
Tyne, woollen drapers, 1! May. 
Bloxham Sir Matthew and Co. 


charch street, bankers, 21 April. < 
hemos flour 


Baker Chas Saville place, 
factor, | May. 

Bate Tho Ntacclesfield, Chester, draper. 

Bell Wm, Basinghall street, baize factor, 
12 May. 

Chapman =e shatcham, Berks shop- 
keeper, 17 April. 


Grace- 


Dvoidends. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





' Ma y 
Cotton Thor. stock broker, v1 
April. 

Chabaud Hetry, Plambtree court, Bloom: 
= jeweller, €i April. 

apman Elias, Tunbridge Wells, carpen- 

ter, ot April. 

Christen F. Hy. J. C. Clarke, and Charles 
Bowen, College hill, merchants, 1 April. 

Clissold Ben). Smith’s rents, St. John street, 
dealer, 14 April. 

Chapplejas.Grace alley, Well-close square, 
hosier, 14 April. 

Cramond A. late of Bridge street, Black 
friar’s, merchant, 14 April. 

Clarke Abr, Newport, Isle of Wight, tan- 
ner, 5 May. 

Croft Wm. and Jas. Manx, of Hunslet, 
York, merchants, 30 May. 

Connet Ja. and Coleman Levy Newton, 
Red Lion square, dyers, 1 Ma 

Colembeni Francis, David, and Peter, Nor- 
wich, merchants, 1 May. 

ate Jn. Yarmouth, linen draper, 8 


Cornhill, 


Chariton Cornelius, East Farleigh, Kent, 
yeoman, 9 May. 
Clenneil > 
nufacturer, 9 May. 
Chadwick Aun and Jn. Sy Chester, 

hat manufacturers, 10 Ma 
Carter Jn. Clapham, mason, 19 May. 
Ciarkson Jn. Mount inn, City row 
merchant, 15 May. 
a Jn. Liverpool, shoemaker, 13 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, pin ma- 


» coal 


Ma 

Dinsdale Joseph, Sculcoats, York, grocer, 
17 April. 

7 ae Me Joseph, of Birmingham, japanner, 
18 

Dewiand Wm. late of Devizes, draper, 17 
April. 

De Gruchy, Jn. Phillip, and Phillip Gavey 
London, merchants, 8 May 

Dawson Elliott, Tlinekley, Leicester, ho-, 
sier, 21 April. 

Davis Thomas, of Wolverhampton, iron- 
mongers, 7 May. 

Dixon Thos, of Bath, chinaman, 16 April. 

Dyer Rich. Bath, cornfactor, 16 ‘April. 

Down Jn. James street, Bedsord row, 
money scrivener, 26 May 

Danson Rob. Golgate, Lancaster; coal mer- 
chant, 15 May. 

Doyle Jas. Covent Garden, china and glass- 
man, 19 May. 

Drury Jas. Fras. Clerkenwell green, brass 
founder, 15 Mey. 
ee Sam. Liverpool, ship chandler, 16 

ril. 
‘dwards Jn. of Stoneham, Devon, draper, 

1 May. 

Fresbairn Rob. and Jus. Wilson, Queen 
Street, C 29 May. 

Fisher Wm. Cambridge, woollen. draper, 1 

uy. 

Fincham Wm. Covent Garden, earthen- 
wareman, | May. 

Fuller, Jn. Jas. Yoxford, draper, 17 April. 

Favell Eliz. and James, Cambridge, paint- 
ers, 23 April. 

Forster Pexall, Yarmouth, bookseller, 1 
May. 

Pergureen Jn. Burr street, East Smithfield, 
mariner, 12 May 

Frost Jas. Goswell street, brass founder , 
19 May. 

Ong James, East Smithfield, baker, 17 
April 

German Wm. Bristol, tyler, 1 May. 
a Charles, Brackley, salesman, 26 

pril. 

Green Wm. Vauxhall, dealer, 24 April. 
— Tho, of Norwich, linen draper, 5 

ay. 
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Gardner Wm. Newnes, 
® May. 

Narrison Jas. Parke, and Becs, Camber 
land, cotton manatacturers, 19 May 

Herro Wm. and H. Suthmir, Ratclil High- 
way, sugar baker, 20 May. 


bak« 


Glocester, 


Heath Wm. Chippenham, clothier, 15 May. | 


Harris Sam, and Jn Clark, Wormwood 
street, tronmongers, @8 April 

Hughes Mark, Bary court, 
wool merchant, &8 April. 

Herbert Jn. and George, Grange road, Ber. 
mondsey, tanner, 5 May. 

Hey Matth. Cateaton street, warehouse- 
man, 5 ~.y 

Hughes T Norfolk strect, Strand, wine 
merchant, 14 April. 

Hawkins Wm. Birmingham, batton maker, 
14 April. 

Henley Tho. Abbey place, Bethnal green, 
carpenter, 2¢ April. 

Hall George, Queen street, silk manufac- 
turer, 24 April. 

Ilustler Jas. Weston Colville, Cambridge, 
farmer, 17 April. 

Hughes Jas. Fletcher, Wigmore street, 
bookseller, 22 May. 

Hingeston Cha. and Robert, Walbrook, 
men’s mercers, 5 May. 

Holehouse Ann, Union street, Shadwell, 
sugar refiner, 12 May. 

Hurry James, Powle and J. Harry, Nag’s 
Iiead court. Lombard street, 1 March. 

Hunt G. Stalbridge, Dorset, linen draper, 
9 May. 

ekner J. Framwell gate, Durham, tanner, 

May. 

Horley R. Epsom, pork butcher, 19 May. 

Hudson James, Watling street, merchant, 
24 April. 

Knowles Tho, York, shopkeeper, 17 April, 

Killick Ju, Shepherd, Mackney Mills, Lea 
bridge, miller, 14 April. 

Kimey W. Oxford street, coach maker, 15 
May. 

Kemp W. Feversham, Kent, grocer, 15 
May. 

owes David and J. HW. Rigg, Hart street, 
Covent garden, rectifier, 17 April. 

Lee Joseph, of Islington, timber merchant, 
31 March. 

Levein Solomon, Barnet, broker, 5 May. 

Lythgoe James, Liverpool, timber mer- 
chant, 21 April. 

Leathwood W, Liverpool, cork cutter, 16 

pril. 

Lloydd Thos. Hughes, Poultry, slate mer- 
chant, 8 May. 

Lister Thos. 
plater, 5 May. 

Leedham John, 
keeper. 

Leroux Henry Jacob, Cannonbury square, 
builder, 8 May. 

Lyon Thos, Liverpool, merchant, 14 May. 

ackenzie J. Old City Chambers, mer- 

chant, 9 May. 

Manley Charles, Lyon’s inn, merchant, 12 


Love lane, 


King-street, Uolborn, coach 


Matlock, Derby, inn 


ay. 

Munt Jn. Leadenhall street, hatter, 17 
April. 

Martin R. and James Bain, Fleet street, 
booksellers, 26 May. 

Maugham R. Brentford, draper, 26 April. 
P Myers D, Thompson, Stamford, draper, 16 

pril. 

Monk W. Parbold, Lancaster, Limeburner, 


23 April. 

Mitchell J. New Sleaford, Lincoln, grocer, 
4 —_ 

Mills Sam. Stamford, upholsterer, 4 May. 


Myers D. Thowpson, Stamford, JAncoln, 
draper, 17 May. wa 


Dividends. 
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and D. M*Neilty, Oxford street, 
12 Ma 
Maund Jn, HM. Coventry, grocer, 5 May. 
Macdonaugh Owen, Albany Tavern, Pic. 
cadilly,5 June 
Moss John, Mull, boat builder, 12 May. 
Neve Ann, Strand, milliner, @t April, 
Naylor Rob, Basinghall street, merchant, 
21 April. 
Ogle In. of Liverpool, Wilts. and W. Wal- 
ton, Liverpool, merchants, 27 Aprit. 
Pasteur Jn. Lewis, Stony Strattord, grocer, 
5 May. 
Pain Jn, Peckham, bricklayer, 7 April, 
Preston Robert, Brick lane, Spitaltields, 
shoe maker, 21 April. 
Pewell H. of Uxbridge, builder, 21 April. 
Parker Nath. Auckland, Darlam, brandy 
merchant, 17 April. ' 
Potter Geo. Charing cross, haberdasher, 
6 May. 
Pitter In. and W. Monkman, silver street, 
Cheapside, warehousemen, 
Prosser J. Sloane street, Chelsea, grocer, 
21 April. 
Pierce Thos, of Canterbury, brazier, 10 
May. 
Priest Mary and J. Thornhay 
Bloomsbury, coach makers, 12 May. 
Prynn Alex. Allan, St. Colemb, Cornwall, 
mercer,8 May. 
Paine W. Manchester, manufacturer, 8 May 
Pearson W. Old Painshaw, Durham, grocer, 
16 May. 
Pocklington Roger and W. Dickinson, of 
Nottingham, bankers, 12 May. 
Rose Joseph, of Rhode, Somerset, farmer, 
16 April. 
Rayner Rich. Birmingham, button maker, 
28 April. 
Ransom febbens, late of Cannon Coffee 
house, Charing cross, 19 May. 
Rees Jannah, Neath, Glamorgan, mercer, 
9 May. 
Smith Jn. Saffron hill, grocer, 5 May. 
Standley W. Whitstone, Leicester, 5 May. 
Satterthwaite Isaac, Tamworth, wine mer- 
chant, 24 April. 
Sullings Sam. 
malster, 23 June, 
Schoffer J. London Road, floor cloth maker, 
28 April. 
Stretton Sam. Wellingdon, Sussex, shop- 
keeper, 21 April. 
Smith J. North Warnborough, Hants, sack 
maker, 23 April. 
Shorts Ed. Horne, 
April. 
Smith Thos. Brandon, Saffolk, wine mer- 
chant, 17 April. 
Shaw Daniel, Barnsley, York, mercer, 21 
April, 
Silvester Rob. Reading, timber dealer, 16 
April. 
Btockoe George, Sun street, Bishopsgate, 
plane maker, 18 April. 
Stokes Tho. Tooley street, cabinet maker, 
28 April. 
Smith J. and S. Worthington, Hurst, Lan- 
caster, muslin manufactdrers, 10 May. 
Smyth J. Greatorix, Dyer’s court, Alder- 
manbury, insurance broker, 5 May. 
Squire W. of Leeds, hosier, 2 May. 
Spickerwell, R, Seven Oaks, innkeeper, 12 


Magee Vo 
linen draper, 


Street, 


Little Coggershall, Essex, 


Exeter, cutler, 24 


7: 
gwell James, Gosport, linen draper, 17 
April. . 

Tidmarsh Jos. County Terrace, Kent Road, 
2 April. 

Thomas George, of Pembroke, shopkeeper, 


8 May. 
Taylor Joseph, of Ware, Herts, oar dealer, 
29 May. 


* 
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Thornton Johu, Lawrence Pountney lane, 


merchant, 19 May. 
Taylor [. Edgware Road, carpenter, 12 


me 
; ryghts W. Fenchurch street, wine mer- 
chant, 28 Apri 

Whieldon Isaac, Copthall court, merchant, 
31 March. 

Walton W. Liverpool, merchant, °7 April. 

Wills Thos, Efare; Lamb’s Conduit street, 
linen draper, 28 April. 
— J. Sculcuates, York, rope maker, | 

a 

Woodward Peter, Wood street, Cheapside, 
warehouseman, 10 April. 

Wright Dennis, Saxtingham, Norfolk, mil- 
Jer, 5 May. 

Watson Jn. and W. Wilcox, Norwich, mer- 
chant, 1 Ma 

Walker I avid, Holborn, bookseller, 5 
May. 
va tiams W. Rathbone place, carpenter, 1 

ay. 

Winterbottom Jn. of Manchester, mer- 
chant, 16 May. 

Watts Geo. sen. Chichester, hatter,8 May. 

Wild David, of Newton, Montgomery, 
flannel manuiacturer,4 May. 

Whitmarsh David, Brockenhunt, Hants. 
shop keeper, 194 Jan. 

Young T. of Machora, Monmoath, dealer, 
30 April. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Abell Thomas, of Attleburgh, Norfolk, 


grocer. 

Armitstead Ed. Giggleswich, York, cotton 
spinner. 

Ashee Thos, North street, Red Lion square, 
merchant. 

Ambler J, jun. Islington, horse dealer, 
s Ashby Richard, late of Uxbridge, inn 

ry 

Best Rob. late of Aldersgate street, watch 

maker. 

Binns Jonas, Oxford street, founder. 

Bailey Joseph, of Hull, merchant. 

Babb Jn, Leadenhall street, hosier. 

Benson Jn. William, late of Holbeach, Lin- 
coln, surgeon. 

Biss Wm. Bristol, coal merchant. 

Bailey + ewe late of Dockhead,  Ber- 
mondsey, b 

an Th E Bishop Stortford, money seri- 


‘ py ae William, late of Ashford, Kent, 
raper, 

Capes Gamalie], Gainsborough, Lincoln, 
whartinger. 

Cross W. jun. Ainsworth, Lancaster, cotton 
—; 

¢ Prado Joshua, of Lime street, lead 

cumulant 

Davies Evan Thos. Sone Warner street, 
Clerkenwell, linen dra 

Dean Ricb. of Bow, aber 

me = Baker street, Portman square, 
contecti 


Certificates—Partnerships dissolved. 


[May 1, 


Good Ralph, of New Sarum, Wilts, linen 
draper. 

Gedge William, Leicester square, linen 
draper. 

Geddes George and Alexander, late of 
Tinsbary place, merchant, 

Gissing Thos. Borough road, St. George’s 
fields, shopkeeper. 

Goodwin Wa. of Gosport, grocer. 

Houghion George, late a prisoner of way 
in France, merchant. 

Haynes Thomus, of Bristol, chymist. 

Hailiday Thomas, Bailden, York, worsted 
spinner. 

Hamilton Rob. late of Stalbridge, Dorset, 
linen draper, 

Joyce Kob. Lamb’s Conduit street, tailor, 

Inskipp Jas. Battle, Sussex, carpenter. 

Jacksou Sam. Raikes, Birmingham, button 
maker. 

Jacob John, Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, 
muiler. 

Jennings John, Denmark cowt, Covent 
garden, watch maker. 

Jacob Michael, Berner street, Commercial 
ruad, dealer in liquors. 

Jackson Willian, of West Clayton, York, 
money serivener. 

Knowlton Chas. Bristol, linen draper. 

Levin Alex. Prescot street, Goodman's 
fields, mariner. 

Longbottom, Tho. late of Holbeck, Leeds, 
clothier. 

Lindsay Jn. Neweastie, cheesemonger. 

Mills Samuel, of Stamford, upholster, 

Miliward Charles Sam. Bromley, miller. 

Morris William, birmingham, timber mer- 


chant, 

M‘Connell Edward, Liverpool, linen mer- 
chant, 

Moss Jn. of Hull, boat builder. 

Purbrick Jn, Fairfield, Gloucester, dealer. 

Parker Wilmot, Gray’s inn, money scri- 
yener. 

Popplo Jn. of Kennington, coach maker. 

Porter William, late of Hammersmith, 
brewer. 

Reppen Jos. 
dealers. 

Raymond Jn. 
maker. 

Singleton J. Arthur, of Manchester, watch 
maker, 

Smith Wm. Portpool lane, Gray’s inn lane, 
pump maker. 
a Smith Geo. Newcastle: upon.Tyne, woollen 

ra 
Stokes Thos. Chepstow, money scrivener, 

Stemson Sam. Uxbridge, baker, 

Turner James, Rochford, Essex, carrier. 

Taylor Jn.G. Tower street,woollen draper. 

Taylor Rob. Blythe yard,Whitecross-street, 
chair maker. 

Wood James, Lindfield, Sussex, victualler. 

Worley Isaac, jun. Fish street hill, linen 


dra 
Winch Rob. Shoe lane, Fleet street, press 


maker. 
_ Watson Matt. Crawford, Charlotte street, 


and Jn. Clapham, coal 


Fowey, Cornwall, sail 





Elliott. "Edward, Spread Eagle, Lambeth, 


victualler. 

Elton Phineas, Bolton-le-Moor, Lancaster, 
— coenee 

allGeorge, late of Tooley street, brewer. 

Field Jos. Old street road, carpenter. 

Furnival } Benj late of Stockport, Chester, 
hardware 

Foster pad of Hallas bridge mill. 

Foster — of Doe Park, York, cot- 
ton twist spinner. 

Foster Robert, ‘St. Ann’s lane, silkman. 

Flade Charles, Fenchurch stiect, hard- 
wareman, 





laceman. 
Walton Cresswell, Manchester, grocer. 
Wilkes James, of James street, gun maker. 
Zamira Joseph, Bevis Marks. grocer. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


T. Evans and J. Horwood, of Wardrobe 
terrace, Docto1s Commons, jay anners. 
R. Bicknell and C. Peter Melbourne, of 


reeee street, Westmirister, hangers. 
E. Bardsley, of N Nettinghaan a ong J. Wat- 
son, ‘of Ne wark-upon-Trent, 
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J. Latham and J. Cadand, of @t. Helen’s, 
Lancaster, carpenters. 

L. Williams and T. Woodliff, of Chepstow, 
Monmouth, woolstaplers. 

J. Richardson and G. Edwards, of Corn 
street, Bristol, druggists. 

W. Bowley and T. Wagstaff, of Standard 
hill, near Nottingham. lace manufacturers. 

W. Winslade and R. Cooke, jan. of Guild- 
tord, Surrey, cabinet makers. 

Jas. and J. Graham, R. Jackson, and R. 
Mounsey, of Carlisle, cotton spinners. 

J. Lacey and J. Burton, of Noitingham, 
lace manufacturers. ° 

W. Treadway and J. Ellard, late of St. 
Mary-le-bone Bon butcher’s porter, 

S.Wilson, R. Brooke Wilson, and S, Wilson, 
jun. of Goldsmith street, Cheapside, silk 
mavufacturers, 

T. and G. Trusler, of Brick lane, White- 
chapel, calico printers. 

W. Willett, R. Willett, and D. Godfrey, of 
Manchester, distillers. 

1. Carter and J, Carter, of Manchester, 
corn dealers, . 

W. Blackburn and J. Barbedge, of Dean 
street, Tooley street, Southwark, spirit 
dealers, " 

‘Tl. Edwards and R. Metcalfc, of Fenchurch 
street, cotton merchants, 

T. Lloyde and G. Hyde, of Pall Mail, ha- 
berdashers. 

J. Jordan Ansell, T. Ansell, and J. Ansell, 
of Burford and Falbrook, Oxford, tanners. 

C. Robinson and E, Dawson, of Pockling- 
ton, surgeons. 

T. Wells and G. O. Toke, of Bankside, 
Southwark, timber merchants. 

Sarah Stroud, Ann Cheetham, and Jane 
stroud, of Sackville-street, Piccadilly, dress 
makers, 

S. Evans and T. Handy, of Worcester 
place, Thames street, rag merchants, 

J. Turnbull, jon. of Cordale, Dumbarton, 
J. Stirling, Jas. Stirling, W. Stirling, and G. 
Stirling, of Bread street, London, Calico 
printers. 

J. Jackson, of Leicester, and R. Baker, of 
Manchester, linen drapers. . 

R. Newman and T, Newman, jun, of Wor- 
cester, glove manufacturers. 

T. Hudson and J, Allden, of Mill lave, 
Tooley street, hat manufacturers. 

T. Armitt and W. Carrington, of Flixton, 
Lancaster, calico manufacturers, 

W. Myers, J. K. Myers, and J. Myers, of 
Manchester, cotton dealers. 

J. Stubbs, John Stubbs, jun. and James 
Gough, of Long acre, platers. 

S. Croughton, of London, R. Jackson, of 
Sloane street, C. Swainson, of Walton, aud J. 
Swainson, of Preston, Lancaster, cotton ma- 
nufacturers. 

Ann Greaves, John Greaves, and T. Hogg, 
of Mark lane, wholesale rs. 

J. Croft and J, Steel, of Middle raw, 
butchers. 

W. Wilkinson and J. Gaskarth, of Kirby 
Kendal, Westmoreland, woollen manufac- 

~ turers. 

J, Cheetham and C. Cheetham, of Preston, 
Lancashire, farriers. 

J. Needham and T, Kent, of Tottenham 
brewers. , 

T. Rhodes, H. Hogarth, and J. Hobson, of 
the Poultry, Manchester warechousemen. 

_ R. Hipkiss and W. Francis, of Birmingham. 
japanners. 

J. Freeman and Jaines Freeman, of Ports- 
mouth, stone masons. 

W. Crook, of the London road, grocer, and 
3. Huggett, of Southwark, innkeeper. 

G. Phillips, jan. and R. Williams, of Ox- 
ford street, chiname:. ‘ 


Partnerships dissolved. 
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J. Paget, J. Bagnall, and T. H. Payne, of 
Tower street. 

R Eaton and G. Henderson, of Downes 
Street, Hanover square, plumbers. 

W. Shrubsole and J. Darke, of Canter- 
bury, linen drapers. 

F. Richards, G. Mediey, and W. Bond, of 
London, 

7. Clare and John J. Clare, of Liverpool, 
grocers. 

W. C. Cox and G. F. Walker, of Taunton, 
Somerset, corn dealers. 

J. Bunce and W, Gay, of Denmark court, 
Strand, bookbinders. 

W. Cockill and W. Nowell, of Dewsbury, 
York, curriers. 

H. Blakey, W. Hodgson, and T. Hodgson, 
of Cheapside, merchants. 

D. Gordon, J. Biddulph, and W. Stanley, 
of Lime street, 1ronmongers. 

T. Cobb, Tim. Cobb, and T, Cobb, jun. of 
Tudor street, merchants. 

H. Homer and A. E, Homer, of Balsall 
heath, Worcester, tanners. 

E. Cairns, J. Phillips and W. Frears, of 
Birmingham, aud J. Mathison, of London, 
piaters, 

W. Newcomb and J. Herring, of London, 
hosiers. 

J, Hyde, P. Fletcher, and G. Fletcher, of 
Manchester, cotton merchants. 

J. Jacobs and A. Jacobs, of Exeter, quill 
manufacturers. 

T. Potts and R. Howitt, of Fore street, 
Cripplegate, linen drapers. 

C. Beeby, J. Hough, and W. Baker, of 
Carlisie, bleachers, : 

J. Hawkins and J. Thomas, of Newport, 
Monmoath, epriiosasion 

T. Hulme, W. Covke, and D Longworth, of 
Great Lever, Lancaster, bleachers. 

M. Nelson and A. Schoetield, of Kingston- 
aupon-Hull, milliners, 

J. Grimshaw and B. Wilson, of Leeds, 
woolstaplers. ' 

R. Jerment and A. Robertson, of the O14 
Change, Scotch and Manchester warehouse- 
men. 

D. Timmis and 8. Timmis, of Stone, Staf- 
ford, mercers. 

Ana Reynolds and E. Cesar, of Alderman- 


bury, grocers. 

Jastavus Flindt and J. Richter, of Union 
court, B street, merchants, 

H. Duckworth and Samuel Robertson, of 
Liverpool. 

W.Edmeads, T. Pine, J. Pine, and J. Ed. 
meads, of Maidstone, er manufacturers. 

T. Harris, T. L. Hawkes, T. Small, and R. 
Harris, of Riswlagbam. glass manu rers. 

E. Meeson and R, Stannard, of Alderman- 
bury, wholesale drapers aud warehouse- 
m 


en. 
J. Newsham, W, Livingston, and Peter 
Knight, of Great Bolton, Lancaster, chy. 


mists. 
J. Hughes and James Adams, of Pudding 


lane. ; 

T. B, Stothard and T. W. H. Woodthorpe, 
of Milk street, Cheapside. 

G. Davis and 8. Saunders. of West street, 
Seven Dials, brass founders. 

G. French and J. Groombridge, of Great 
Eastcheap. 

T. Burrows and H. Burrows, of Jordan's 
lane, Tunbridge Wells, Tanbridge ware ma- 


noufacturers. 

D. Weemys and Elias Sherman, of John 
street, wark, coopers. 

H. Penn, W. Penn, B. Penn, and J, T. 
Smith, of hayes and Ashmore Farms, 


Stafford, coal masters. 
J. Lane and L. Delamore Griffith, of Here- 
ford, attornies. 
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472 Importations at Liverpool. 


J. Hays and Hugh Wynne, of Swan street, 
Last Smithfield, tarpauling manufacturers. 

W. Garnett and J. Cooper, of Huddersfield, 
York, woolstaplers. 
_ J. Riley and R. Green, of Halifax, York, 
joiners. 

1. Spurrier, J. Spurrier, and J. Brain, of 
Sutton street, Soho square, plane makers. 

J. Alston, J. Bell, J. Harvey, and P. Dou- 
gall, jun. of Glasgow. 

T. Newton and W. Newton, of Walsall, 


[May 1, 1810. 


J. Green and D. Ross, London. 

J. Fletcher and J. Scott, of Leeds, vessel 
owners, * 

G. Whitham, G. Hattersley, and J. Moake, 
of Sheffield, filesmiths, 

R. Jones, T, Wakeman, and T. Wakeman, 
jun, Poultry. 

J. Hurndall and Aon Lewis, of Cranbourn 
Street, silk mercers. 

W. Bradley and J. Thomas, of Portsea, 
linen drapers. 


ot pail 


Stafford, sadlers’ ironmongers. J. Weston, W. Brocklebank, and J. Harri- 
P. Richardson, E. Goodluck, G. Arnull,and | man, of Stanley Mills, Ashton, Lancaster, 

R. Bannister, of Cornhill and Charing cross, | merchants, 

Lottery Office keepers. 





—_—_—_———— 
Importations at Liverpool, from 16th March to 15th April. 


West-Indies.---34 hogsheads, 40 tierces, 196 barrels sugar, 50 puncheons rum, 
W. Dixon and Co. ; 40 tierces, 2 barrels sugar, Hamilton and Graham ; 27 hogs- 
sheads, 6 barls. sugar, 63 tierces cocoa for Rodie and Shands ; 57 hogsheads, 8 tier- 
ces, and 1 barl. sugar, J. Robinson ; 90 hogsheads, 6 barls, do. W. and J. Brade ; 
68 hogsheads, 3 tierces, ditto, Bradshaws and Winter ; 16 ditto, 6 ditto, Gorden and 
Weir ; 17 hogsheads, 7 tierces, 90 barrels sugar, W. Coupland ; 10 cases noyeau D. 
Armstrong ; 137 bales, 535 serous cotton, 46 tierces, 3 barrels coffee, 122 tons fus- 
tic, 86 tons Nicaragua wood, 12 ditto, logwood, 2 pipes Madeira wine, 3 casks tor- 
toise shell, 122 hides, C. Fairclough ; 8 bales, cotton, J. Rigmaiden; 150 hides, 4 
barrels arrow root, 1 ditto, ginger, J. W. Tatham ; 14 casks, 2 barrels coffee, R. 
Gamble ; 19 ditto, 4ditto, J. Whittle ; 22 barrels ditto, J. Kennedy, jun. ; 30 hogs- 
heads sugar, for France, Fletcher, Yates and Co. ; 138 hogsheads, 44 tierces, 159 
barrels sugar, 27 puncheons melasses, 67 puncheons rum, 1 tierce old copper, 900c. 
staves, W. Dixon and Co. ; 12 barrels sugar, 1000 staves, 16 spars, 96 oars, 380 hand- 
spikes, 2 barrels old copper, R. Jackson; 200 barrels pot and pearl ashes, 49 hogs- 
heads bark, 54 tierces flaxseed, 420 barrels flour, 80 half ditto, 140 barrels turpen- 
tine, 273 bales cotton, H. Matthie; 80 bags, 72 barrels, 6 casks coffee, 2 barrels, 1 
bag gum copal, 9 canisters, 1 jug tapioca, 58 barsels pot ashes, Morrall and Botland, 
8 bales cotton, T. Cook ; 8579 barrel staves, A. Cudd ; 458 hogsheads, 120 tierces, 
18 barrels sugar, 435 bales cotton, 20 barrels old copper for Barton, Irlam and Hig- 
ginson; 8 bales cotton, Roper and Troughton ; 10 hogsheads sugar, T. Daniel and 
Co.; 10 ditto, Nelsonaud Adam; 24 ditto, 5 tierces, ditto, 3 cases sweetmeats, S. 
Went ; 1 tierce aloes, J. Fuller; 119 hogsheads sugar, 574 bags cotton, 29 casks, 
192 bags coffee; 14 puncheons rum for C. Douglas and Co. ; 10m, staves, Little 
and Co; 2barrels sugar, G, Gregory, jun. ; 86 bags cotton, J. Ridley; 12 hogs- 
heads sugar, — Phibbs, Esq. ; 251 bags cotton, T, Bond; 25 bags cotton, T. Row- 
linson, 11 casks coffee, J. Dover; 50 bags cotton, J. Gladstone ; 10 ditto, R. Ware 
andCo; 40ditto, J. G. Foderingham; 9 ditto, Ewart, Rutson and Co ; 20 ditto, 
W. Alix ; 40 ditto, N. Winters; 6 hogsheads sugar, Machells and Moon ; 39 casks 
coffee, R. Leigh ; 10 bags cotton, Samson and Sharp ; 50 ditto, Balland Co ; 20 dit- 
to, J. Jackson and Co. ; 1 barrel sugar, 1 cask, 5 bags coffee, 10 bags cotton, Gre- 
fulke and Co. ; 4 hogsheads sugar, order, 34 serons indigo, J. and J. Edgar; 5 bales 
cotton Watson and Wighton, 225 ditto, M‘Iver, M. Viccar, and M‘Corquodale; 8 
ditto, 8 serons ditto, 40 bags coffee, H. Scott, 8puncheons lime juice, Bradshaws and 
Winter ; 176 hogsheads, 29 barrel sugar, 25 serons, 29 bales cotton, 7 barrels cof- 
fee, 10 puncheons lime juice, 73 barrels, 131 bags cocoa, 22 punchéons rum, 20 
tons lignum vite, 200 hides, W. Ball and,Co. ; 685 bales cotton, for T. and W. 
Earle and (6. ; 2 barrels sugar, 1 cask coffee, E. Read, 125 bags cotton, J. Bolton 
and Co. ;, 25 ditto, — Underwood ; 20 ditto, T. and Is. Littledale ; 94 bags coffee, 
J. Woodhouse ; 1 bag cotton, 3 barrels sugar, 202 hides, J. Sinclair ; '78 bags coffee, 
order ; 69 hogsheads sugar, T. and Is, Littledale ; 985 bales coteon, N. Waterhouse 
and Co. ; 149 hogsheads, 176 barrels, 2 tierces sugar, 5 tierces coffee, 22 puncheons 
rum, 42 balescotton, 80 tons fustic, 1 tierce old copper for D. Tyson; 58 hogsheads 
sugar, J. Bolton ; 50 ditto, W. P. Litt and Co. ; 218 ditto, 57 barrels ditto, 5 tier- 
ces coffee, 80 tons fustic, Shipley, Williams and Co ; 10 hogsheads sugar, J. Woods; 
2 pipes wine, S, Staniforth, 10 hogsheads sugar, 5 puncheons wine, M. Threlfall ; 
20 bales cotton, order, 24 hogsheads sugar, 6 bales cotton 20 casks and bags coffee, 
for J. Robinson jun. ; 10 hogsheads sugar, 15 bags coffee, S. Sandbach, 9 hogsheads 
sugar 61 bags coffee, 289 bales cotton, 8500 staves, J. Gladstone, 


{To be continued in our next, | 
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Importations at the Port of London, from 2\st March to 20th April, 1810. 


TONS. MADDER., NS, SPANISH WOOL 
G. Sharp, and Sons ---- 50] Jackson 15 | Le Mésurier 
G, Peake, o+eecceeeeee Coles and Co, +++++++++ O'Reilly and Co. 
W. Atkinson. Rucker Milwer and Co. «++++--- 
Yodd and Co, «-++++++++ 5 | Ropp--+-- Cocccvevesss + 25 | Scott and Co.-+++++++- eoe & 
Fuebom and Co, Portman Hullman:----- Pieschell and Co. ---- 
Favene and Co, +++++- 120 R. Buller and Co. 

I. Ropp 


{ ¥. Schroder, ---«++-+ 30 
Fiindt and Co. «-+++++++ 0 SHEEP WOOL. . | Garcian and Co 


Westinghausen and Co. --' 10} Mellish and Co.--+++>-+ Harman, and Co. - 
Groffhule Brothers Pieschell and Co, --+--- 
Mellish and Co, Ruckess | » o'49 + 660,020.07 


Harford and Co. Potts and Co,-+++++++-+ 
Amyand and Co. 


Groffhules and Co. ---- 
Salter and Co, «-++++-- 
15 I, Tunn0 «ses sereseeess 96 
LINSEED. qr. | Gordon and Murphy ++ 126 
I. C. Rading -+----- o++ 130] J. Pearson -.seeccesses JS 
W. Bignell 200 | Schmidtmager..-..++--- 45 


White and Co, «+-+++++ 500 " —- 
124 


HEMP. 








<< | Sear SILK. = = 
©. and I, PS Robinson: -++++++ '100-- ——__ | J.J, Patteson-++-+--+-- eee e sommes 2900 
J. W. Boddington -- m+ 5200 | SJ. Elmblie «ese eee eee es eres seme 1800 
Martin and Co, «-+-+++. eee ++ 210 | Combauld and Co. 210.< ame 
Haldeman and Sons ------ ++ 9230-+ 2100 | Railton and Co, ---++ee+e0. 190-- 200 
G. and M. Norsa -+++++++++ 400-+ 600 | Gundolf and Co, «+.-++-.e++- 200-- 120 
Vere and Co. -+-+-eesereees 4400-- 700 | Cazenove and Co, «-.++++++. S70-+ 50 
M‘Donnell and Co. «> 940 | E. Gwatkin «+++eeseseceeeee memes 210 
F. Sapte --s+serreeeeee es cee cmmmmmes 1000 Staniforth and Co, «-.¢...+++ 50+) —— 
A. Faveneseseseceseccccscce 2650+ 120 Messrs. Tomlinson. «-++++++-+ oeeess §=30() 
R. Hunter «+ -+-+ eee deeenseee 200 | Woollam and Go, edseseseeeee amemmss 310 


J. Motteax «---seeeee-- e++- 3450-- 5300 
A. Kent «++ 17780 22380 





Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock; Fire Office Shares, 5c. 


The Trent and Mersey or Grand Trunk Navigation, 10551, 1050). dividing 401. nett per annum.—Staf- 
fordshire and Worcestershire, ?3ul. to 735). dividing 401. sett per annum.—Monmoathshire, 31. per sliare 
.—Grand Junction, 2501. toe531.—Kennettand Avon, 


half yearly, 1421. to 1361.—Leeds and Liverpool, 1 
4al.— Wilts and Berks, 571, to 60l.—Hudderstield, 411. 10s Dudley, 4#1. 108.—Roehdale--#1l.—Elles- 


mere, 801.—Lancasier, 261.—Grand Surrey, old shares, at 651. with new ditto attached, at sen 
India Dock Stock at 1821. per cent. ex Dividend of $l. per cent. nett, half-year'y.—East-Indih ditto, 
1351.—London Dock, 1901. ex Dividend, 21, 15s. nett ow Re gman ern newe ditto, 901. premi- 
um, ex dividend:—Globe Assurancé, 1891. per share; é€x Dividend, 31. nett half-yearly.—Atlas, par.— 
EastLondon Water-Works, 2271. 226h—Portswouth and ——- ditto, wnt gy with new 
cubseription attached.—Thames and Medway, #21, to sal. premium, —2 351, 10 Sie L0a— 
Ashbyede-sa-Zouch, 221, 10s 





Importations, &c. May 1, 


mportations at the PORT of LONDON, for the Month ending 20th April, 1810: 


¥ Ashes, Pearl and Pot, cwts.+-++++ 4260 | Rape Seed, bush, -+++++++++ee+- 1200 
WE Barilla, toms, ++++eeeeceecersese $47! Rasins, Sun, cwts, -++erereee 1940 
Wf Brandy, gals, «++++++eeeseeeeeeess 40000] Raisins, Smyrna, cwts , 120 
it Brimstune, TONS, sere erecencece 76 } Rice, barrels «+«eeces  ceceece 320 
‘iy ; Bristlcs, doz, Ibs, «+ eeccccdcoses 1578 Rum, galls. ee eer e 120,000 
ab Butter, CONS coceecsrereseesece 1115 Silk, Thrown, Ibs, see eeceeeee 17780 
r Coffee, CWE, ere eerscccescosesens 10,000 —, Raw, lbs. etevecee 22,380 
fi Cork, LONG cccececeeveccccecosec 56 | Smalts, Ibs, «-++-ee- eecece evccee 900 
¥ Cotton, Ihs.-++++reees ere ereeseee 462,000 Sugar, cwts. eecccee Coeevesses . 250,000 
i Currrants, casks +++++ecrrereens 129 | Tallow, tans s-rerees sere eteee * 420 

iB Flax, tons «-+++++0+++ 578 ' Tar, bar. «+++ 
Hemp, tons «-+-+++++++ + 1586 | Tobucco, Ibs. + 1,200,000 
M Linseed, qrs, +++++++-+++ sereeeeee 1618 | Wheat, qrs.s-srereess 2500 
T, Madder, cwt, ++-+++--+0e: au Baki + 4786 | Wine, galls.---++++++++++ee<9* 1,360,000 
109 | Wool, ewts. Spanish -+--+++++- 484 
Lp) Oil, Turpentine, lbs, -+-++++++++5 22100 | Wool, Shieep’s, CWUS. «+ eee sere 1250 
i Rags, TOUS, eorrcerere covcccneces 46} 








COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Tuestlay,  Tuesdey, , Tuesday, _ Tuesday, 
3 Apr. 10 Apr. | 17 Apr. | 24 Apr. 


AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. +-++0+- | 31 31 
Ditro at sight Peewee weer enreee $1 30 
Rotterdam, 2Us. ++ +--+ +ee00+ 9 9 
Hamburgh, 24 Us.r-+++++++++. | 98 10 | 28 
Altona, 24 OOOH Pee eee eres | 30 ‘ 31 
Paris, 1 day's date +++-+++++++. | 1 21 
Ditto, at sight -+erceseeceseees | 90 20 21 a1 
Bourdeaux-++eereseseeeecccnss 20. a1 21 92 
Madrid--.--+++++ Effectives-.... | 44 44 | 44 44 
Palermo--+++-++ ++I PUPEP s+ +e 125. 125 125 125 
andes Gh. db 0 db ct ieesVes seoree | SOE 39k 39} 393 
Bilhoa «++.+«- oe ceebevers 41 41 41 41 
Leghorn svessececerssetere 61 61 61 61 
Genoa eee eee eee Cee ee eer ey 564 564 565 
Venice oocceccocce,cocccccccecs A 52 
Naples -oos..c cccccccccccccces 42. 42 
Lisbon) occccccccccccccesscccccs 664 
sSoceenasececuticls : 66 
Rio Janeira eeceeceseveeece esos 71 
Malta cccccccsccvecccscccccves ; 56 
Gibraltar Pee eer ee Meese ssesees } 364 
Dublin o-o ees sccccccscccccccece o% 
Cork Petree eh are eee see reneres 10 
New Dollars 5s. 7d. per oz. 


Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 
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i] Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 2ist. April, 1810. 
' sd, 
! Wheat eee EeCLOOCOeeerye Serer 104 11 Pease eneeee 
44) Rye COROT eee eee eeeeeeeeee 58 8 
4 Barley Toeee PETC See eeeee eee eT 47 4 Oats POCO He eet eee eeeeeeeseee 
9 


© OFF CPOs 


Beans tee e ee yer ereeeraeeeerens 


ay) Oatmeal ttle rremnnm whe CORRES 48 


Beer or Big OOP OO eee a rereres 





a ee ee oe 


~~, ~_ = Pst 


Markets, &c: 
CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 18th April, 1810, 


Whent «ccese to 95] Boilers 64 
———, fine, j 110-{ Gray - 45. 

, superfine, ~ 112] Beans, new, - - ee 55 

5 $2 ‘ick 47 

50 \ 22 

58 | Polands 30 

: 78 Fine Flour eccessesese ° 85 

White Pease GU} Seconds «-++++eeeeeeess 80 

Per sack of 5 bushels, or 280 ib. Rapesced ++rreerssesereeees £46 


—— * 








_ 


PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL, 18th April, 1810. 
Little if any variation at Liverpool since last month, and but few purchases made, 





PRICE OF LEATUER per Ib. Friday, 20th April, 


P d. d, 3 
Hutts, 50 to 56 Ths. each --+++e 194 a 22 | Crop Hides, do. 45 to 50\bs. +» 20 
vitto, 56 ta. G6 Ibs. each’ --+++ G28 a 2a | Cale Shas, 20 to 40\bs 
Merchant’s Bucks. +ees-+seeeee 21, a 22 se tee + 50 to 70\ihs.-++ 
Dressing Hides A QO | rerecee »++* 70 to 8O0lbs,-- 
line Coach Hides ++ +++ a 21 | Tanned Horse Uides 
Crop ors. 15to 40lbs for cut- Small Seals (Greenland) 
LING, eee de ee eeereee cose wees 27% a 195 Large do, per doz, 100s. to 150s. 


PRICE OF RAW HIDES, 
s @sd 
Best Heif. & Steers p. st-+-» S 2a 3 6 | English Horse --+++++++++006 
Middlings oseddéve GQesccoeecsese O Cad VO ae: ony ee 
a$S 0 


Ordinary - Lauib Skins - 
Calf ach te eteeeees 140a0 0| Peits---+- 











Monday, 26th March 1810. 


ee eon MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, 
By the Carcass, 
4 0 
Mutton Peete nearer eeee 5 
Veal eesesccvecccssenes § 
Pork. scccccvccsssecceses ‘6 
Lamb.---- eeeee . 





OPS.— Borough. 

Kent,, bags, «+s++++++++ Kent, pockets,++-+++++ £4 0 “to 
Shenah- ene stpao se ener Sussex se Fercesesseeeee 310 —— 415 
Essex Farnham, - 








Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar 50. 44. percwt, exclusive of saan 
and Excise payable thereof.---T, Nettleship, Clerk of the Grocer’s Company.— 
From London Gazette of 21st April, 1810. ; 


HAY AND STRAW.---Per Load. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET, : Clover -++-ss-se0- poe pen it rh) 
Hay seeeeeees seers £410 O to G 12] Straw cecvcereeecceeees 2 16 
Clover ++++++ 700—--—-—— SMITHFIELD. 
Straw eeeeeetrreete Q 17 0 _ Bs | 6 Hay ee 
WHITECHAPEL. we wah gisdue cb eaesece 
Hay-sreeerseerseree 6 O O — 6 16 Straw - 


PRICE OF COALS, 

Newcastle-+se++s «++ 62 O — 68 Of Cinders «e+ serceeeeee 40 O — —— — 

Sunderland +++++ -#+++ 58 O — 67 0} Other Coals -+++++++++ 56 O — G9 — 
Delivered at 18%, advance on the above prices, 











476 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


APRIL 21, 1810. 
——a—— 


}. signiées Barre! ; Bl. Bushel; Ch, Chest; C.112Ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and o. Deals 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; anda 4 Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons ; Lt, Last, or 
Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels ; T. ‘Ton or 20 cwt; 
Tu. Tan of 22 Gallons.—Notg, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 
Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 
Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons ; (all Increase 
and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per ‘tun of 252 Gallons; Olive,» 

. Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons, 
N. B The Duties which are paid by the Importers are included in the following Prices, and the 
; Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
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Cotton Pernambuc . 
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“LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 





Cantharides ° 
Cardemoms (best) 
Cassia Buds ° 


aE is 


gnea 
Castor Oil p. bot. 1fb. 
«fl 


Coculus Indicus . 
Colocynth Turkey. » 
Columbo Root . . 
CreamofTartar . .« 
Essence of Bergamot . 
-—— Lavender . 
——— Lemon 
—— Origanum 
——— Rosemary A 
Gallangal, East India . 
Gentian Root . 
Giaseng . 
Gum Ammo, Drop 
—— Lump 
Gum Arabic E, 1. 
—— Turkey fine 
~—— Larbary 
—— Assafeetida . 
-—— Benjamin . 
w——— Cambogium . 
—— Copal scraped 
— Galbanum . 
—— Guaiacum . 
—— Mastic . 
—— Myrrh 
—— Olibanum . 
——Sandrac . ; 
—— Seneca, garbled . 
—— Tragacanth 
Jalap ° ° 
Tpecacuanha 
Isinglass, Book . 
Lea 


- 


———— Long Staple 
Manna, Flakey . 
Musk, China. 
Nox Vomica . 
Oil of Vitriol ~. 
Opium ° 
Pink Root ° 
Quicksilver > 
Rhubarb, East India * 
Russia 
Saffron } ° 
gaee . 5 ° 
al Ammoniac ° 
Salop 
Sarsaparilla 
Sassafras 
Scammony, . . 
Senna ° 
Seeds, Anni. Alicant 
-—— Coriander, English 
—Cummin . . 
—— Fenugteek . 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 





Licorice Italian 
Spanish 
Lead, Pigs . 43 
—— Mili’d or Sheete .|5 
—— Pars . 15 
-——Shot No. lto5 . 
6to 12. 
——I*tharge  . 
— Red . 
—White 
— Ore ° 
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——Turpentine, Eng. 

Foreign 4 
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Prunes new 

Museatels , 

Bloom or Jar 
Sun or Sulisnew 
Deuia or Malaga 
Saltana . . 
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RAISINS, &c.. 
Wholesale D’s Prices, 
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GrenadaMascov. 
Jamaica brown . 
middling 
good 
——-—- fine e e 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE FROM LONDON. 


At 2gs. To Yarmouth, Hull, Neweastle, Livérpool, Chester, &c.—At ¢ 
° 5 .~At 2s. Ports of Scotland, Wey- 
nowh. Dertmouthy Piymoath, Jersey, Guernsey At 3 gs. Dublin,.Cork, Derry, Limerick, Brisuil, 
Chester, &c. From Liverpool, Bristol;&¢. to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford.—Bengal, ras, or China.—At 
$e St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, Dublin, Cork. &é. to London, (Comp. ships) return 21. From 
vole, &c. to Newfoundland, to U.S. of America, American ships.—At 5 gs. To Madeira to U.S. of 
America-—At 6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira, return 31.—At 8g%. NewfounMand, Labradore, &c. Jamaica 
or Leeward Islands.—Brazil, South America, return 41.—At 10 gs. Scnegambia; U. 8. of America (Bart. 
Shi s) retary 5). Jamaica, South America.—At i¢ gs. To Musquitu shore, Honduras, &c. return 5i.-- 
To ast Indies, or home.---East Indies to London. Westward and Leeward Islands to U.#. of America 
Quebec, Montreal. &c.—At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery.—At 25 gs. Newfoundiand, Jamaica, and 
Westward Islands.—To Gottenbargh and back 20 gs. retary 4 with convoy.—Stockholm and piaces ad- 
acent, 16gs. return 4.—Lisbon and Rip de Janeiro, 8 gs. return 4.—Oporto, 10 g*. return 4.—Mediterrue 
Rean 6gs,—retura ¢l,—From Liverpoul to America, 5 gs,--To Amsterdam aud Rotterdam, & gs. 
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